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AN EXECUTIVE OF LETTERS. 


Commenting upon the election of M. Poincaré 
to the Presidency of the French Republic, the 
London “ Nation” wrote the other day as fol- 
lows: “Thus the Republic makes choice of a 
citizen eminently in accord with its ideals, and 
singularly fitted to represent and adorn its 
standard of manners. It will now be the legi- 
timate boast of the intellectual Frenchman that 
the titular head of his State is also a member 
of the Academy.” How many Americans, we 
wonder, are acquainted with the fact that these 
words are literally applicable to the man who for 
some ten days past has filled the exalted office 
of President of the United States? And of 
those who are somehow dimly aware that there 
is such a body as the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters, and that Mr. Wilson is. a 
member thereof by virtue of his distinction in 
letters, how many realize the significance of the 
latter fact for our culture as a nation, and for 
our standing in the eyes of that section of man- 
kind which appreciates intellectual distinction 
and has a just sense of human values? It is 
now the legitimate boast of the intellectual 
American, as of the Frenchman, “that the 
titular head of his State is also a member of the 
Academy.” We have long been assured by 
pessimists that there was no use in hoping for 
certain desirable things under our system of 
government—that the Constitution, forexample, 
was practically unamendable, that the machinery 
for removing from the bench a corrupt judge 
was practically unworkable, and that the highest 
office in our gift could not possibly be bestowed 
upon the sort of American who stood in the 
opinion of the elect as the finest embodiment 
of our national idealism. Thirty years ago, it 
was frequently remarked by those who believed 
James Russell Lowell to be the first of Amer- 
icans then living that under no conceivable cir- 
cumstances could he, or any man of his type, 
become the chief magistrate of the nation. Well, 
the kaleidoscope of politics has made realities of 
all three of those impossibilities during the space 
of a year, and in the choice of a President the 
most seemingly impossible of them all. Let it 
not be said lightly after this that the American 
people is so hampered by the machinery of its 
own creating as to be unable to put into effect 


its own deeper purposes. 
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The writings of the Presidents of the United 
States have been collected by the industry of 
historians into imposing sets of volumes that 
fill many feet of shelving in all our large libra- 
ries. No “five-foot shelf” of culture could ac- 
commodate more than a small fraction of these 
books. Most of their contents, to be sure, are 
innocent of the tincture of letters, and we know 
how Charles Lamb would have classified them. 
The “works” of Madison and of Polk and of 
Buchanan and of McKinley may not even re- 
motely be associated with literature, and are 
valuable only for their biographers and the his- 
torians of their periods. But in the Sahara of 
the mass of Presidential writings there are scat- 
tered oases for the reader’s refreshment. In the 
recorded words of Washington and Jefferson 
there is something more than material for 
history. There are passages which strike the 
human note, and have the validity of literature 
because they transcend the conditions under 
which they were produced. The writings of 
Lincoln contain purple patches of wisdom 
adorned with style for which nothing less than 
the inspiration of genius can account. The 
epic of the Civil War, as unfolded in Grant’s 
memoirs, was awarded very high praise for its 
purely literary value by no less a critic than 
Matthew Arnold. The volume of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s writings is so great, and so respectable, 
if not distinguished, in quality, as to give their 
author a recognized place in American litera- 
ture, and win for him an election to the 
Academy, thus making him a sharer in the 
distinction of our present Executive. Never- 
theless, Mr. Wilson is a man of letters in a 
more absolute sense than any of his predeces- 
sors. He won his spurs as a modest scholar and 
teacher, before political preferment appeared 
on his horizon, and no accident of adventitious 
rank, but his own intrinsic abilities, made pub- 
lishers and editors seek out and solicit his work. 

President Wilson once wrote an essay on 
Bagehot, whom he called “ A Literary Politi- 
cian,” defining the term as “the man who has 
the genius to see deep into affairs, and the dis- 
cretion to keep out of them.” He has not been 
discreet enough to live up to this definition, but 
the indiscretion may be imputed to him for right- 
eousness, and the hobgoblin of inconsistency in 
this matter is not likely to cause him sleepless 
nights. Elsewhere in the same context, he 
enlarges upon his definition. ‘The literary 
politician, let it be distinctly said, is a very fine, 
@ very superior species of the man thoughtful. 
He reads books as he would listen to men talk. 





He stands apart, and looks on, with humorous, 
sympathetic smile, at the play of policies. He 
will tell you for the asking what the players 
are thinking about. He divines at once how the 
parts are cast. He knows beforehand what 
each act is to discover. He might readily guess 
what the dialogue is to contain. Were you short 
of scene-shifters, he could serve you admirably 
in an emergency. And he is a better critic of 
the play than the players.” In this genial 
description, Mr. Wilson has given us his own 
characterization, although he would be the last 
person in the world to style himself “a very 
superior species of the man thoughtful.” But 
his friends will insist that this is no less true of 
him than all the rest. And he can do nothing 
else that will so dignify and exalt his office as 
the bringing into the discharge of its duties the 
objectivity and the fine detachment that are the 
attributes of his ideal literary politician. An 
emergency has pressed him into the service of 
scene-shifting, and we expect him to prove equal 
to the occasion. “New occasions bring new 
duties,” says the poet, but we cannot conceive 
that in the present instance the duties will be 
really new. Rather will they be the practical 
expression of old duties long held theoretically 
sacred, and now to be performed for the service 
of his fellow-countrymen in the spirit in which 
he has been urging them all his life. 

In the man of letters as executive we have 
the fullest confidence. Examples may be mul- 
tiplied, all the way back to Tyrteus. Fire- 
stricken San Francisco and the new-born 
Portuguese republic have alike, in our own 
time, entrusted the chief executive function to 
a poet, and had no occasion to regret their action. 
Lord Morley and Lord Haldane are shining 
present-day examples of the man of letters in 
high executive office. And not the least of the 
satisfactions with which we acclaim a member 
of the American Academy as President is that 
of feeling assured that he will be able to give 
impressive literary expression to his purposes 
and policies, that we may expect from him for 
the next four years a series of state papers of 
whose felicitous quality the Inaugural of last 
week gives us a pleasant foretaste. That first 
address of the new President to the American 
people offers indeed a striking illustration of 
the sort of distinction that we have a right to 
expect from an executive of literary instincts 
and training. For the simple sincerity and 
the restrained passion with which it pleads for 
social justice it will be remembered and cher- 
ished long after its author has passed away. 
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ALL-AMERICA VS. ALL-ENGLAND IN 
MODERN LITERATURE. 


Literature, in many res is a game of skill; 
and all games have to be decided by the prowess of 
opposed champions. The rivals must be brought 
together ; the runners must stretch away to the goal, 
the cricketers play their match, the chess players 
bend over the board. It is of course difficult to 
make such individual or concerted tests among the 
champions of literature; but a system of parallels 
may do something to enable us to award the wreath. 
Such parallels, in the briefest form, between the 
contending powers of English and American litera- 
ture during the middle half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is what I venture to propose. 

Precedence for the prophets! Due libation and 
invocation to Carlyle and Emerson! I suppose the 
final estimate of the value of these two writers 
must be subjective. It must depend on whether 
the reader is attuned to pessimism or optimism,— 
whether he prefers humanity bodied forth in the 
awful struggle of life, or the dim-haunting presences 
and thin oracular voices of the gods. Carlyle always 
knew what he meant and wanted. His energy con- 
centrated in the intense, jagged lightning flash, 
which eats up the impurities of the air, but perhaps 
prostrates some giant tree or kills some master of 
the herd. Emerson is so eclectic in his likings that 
when you balance all his contradictions there is left 
a tabula rasa. He is like the summer lightning, 
which flares and fades and does no harm. Em- 
erson, however, has that perfection of phrase which 
earries so far. If his philosophy is uncertain, his 
expression is clear. Nietzsche, for example, may 
possibly have taken his idea of the Superman from 
Carlyle’s hero worship and adoration of brute force, 
but he gives no sign of the indebtedness; whereas it 
is recorded that he usually had a volume of Emerson 
at hand. On the whole, I think that this first con- 
test for place between England and America must 
be accounted a draw. 

Not so the struggle between the two foremost dis- 
ciples of these men — between Ruskin and Thoreau. 
Both of these last were apostles of nature rather than 
of humanity. They perhaps knew nature equally 
well. But Thoreau knew her as an Indian does, inti- 
mately and of necessity; Ruskin like a college pro- 
fessor with encyclopedias and sciences and arts at 
the back of his head. Both were ascetics, men of 
the hermit type; but Thoreau yielded tothe cenobitic 
discipline, while Ruskin fought against it and tried 
to make himself useful to his fellows. Their basic 
philosophy, contempt for the things of this world, 
was the same. But the wild tang and original flavor 
of Thoreau is nothing compared with the richness, 
the variety, the ever changing wealth of earthly wine 
and viands and heavenly nectar which is in Ruskin. 
England scores heavily in this comparison. 

Turn now to the two poetic puzzles of the last 
century — Browning and Whitman. Of Browning’s 





intellectual force there can be no question. He had 
enough wit, wisdom, subtlety, resources of knowledge, 
to have made him a leader in almost any field of 
active life. And Whitman’s emotional gift, his 
oratorical exuberance, above all his profound belief 
in himself, might have made him a great religious 
power, the founder of a faith. But both elected to 
write poetry, and tried by the canons of that art it 
seems to me that they only slenderly succeeded. 
However, they have the right of sanctuary in the 
hearts of their admirers, who account them the 
greatest poets of their age, and I leave to such admir- 
ers the decision as to which is the best. 

From that Perkin Warbeck and this Jack Cade 
of literature I turn to the true Princes of the Purple 
Line. First on the roll come Tennyson and Poe. 
They rose together, in poetry at least they wrought 
on similar lines, they admired each other’s art. Poe 
said that Tennyson was the most perfect poet who 
had ever lived; and Tennyson called Poe the prince 
of American poets. In mere verse, indeed, Poe would 
be overwhelmed by the immense mass of his rival’s 
work, even though his own slender product may have 
a more rare and original strain. But Poe’s prose is 
equivalent to poetry, and it is by his prose that he 
has conquered the world; whereas Tennyson’s verse 
seems to be utterly ineffective outside the limits of 
the English-speaking race. He has had no apparent 
influence on the Continent, has bred no imitators 
there. He is so entirely English, so peculiarly the 
product of his Victorian environment, that he carries 
no appeal to the revolutionary-minded European. 
Perhaps he may have his revenge some day when 
his sweetness and charm, his ideals of decency and 
law, his Virgilian reverence for the deities of the 
hearth and field, may again attract the world. At 
present, however, Poe seems the greater man. 

Arnold and Lowell are like the greater and the 
lesser Ajax fighting behind one shield. Which is 
which, however, it would be pretty hard to say. 
Lowell is the richer and more radiant, Arnold the 
deeper and more poignant. In criticism Arnold is 
the law-giver and Lowell the appreciator. Coleridge 
and Hazlitt are their analogues. In poetry the sing- 
ing god only entered into Lowell occasionally. This 
god was always with Arnold; but was so checked, 
driven, beaten back by Arnold’s circumstances and 
character of mind that he had scant chance to do 
himself justice. I think, on the whole, that the 
balance of greatness inclines towards Arnold’s side. 

Mrs. Browning and Longfellow were popular 
poets, but they lifted popular poetry to a level of 
distinction if not of supremacy. I should, I think, 
cast my vote for the lady; but in popular poetry 
the opinion of the people counts, and the author of 
“ Voices of the Night” and “ Evangeline” must be 
at the head of the poll. 

It is difficult to find a parallel for Rossetti in our 
literature. Perhaps we must hark back to Bryant 
to find a writer with an equal conciseness of phrase 
and stateliness of air; though Bryant’s austerity set 
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against Rossetti’s luxuriance makes the comparison 
a little ridiculous. The American poet seems to me 
the more permanent power of the two. 

Christina Rossetti and Aldrich are rivals and fair 
equals in the short lyric. Aldrich has more of airy 
grace; Miss Rossetti more of profound emotion. 

Swinburne must range unchecked across the 
field. Our technicians, Bayard Taylor and Stedman 
and Lanier, would be no match for him were they 
multiplied a dozen-fold. 

Turning now to the novel, Dickens lifts himself 
so above the age in mass and power that it is im- 
possible to find any American to oppose him. Per- 
haps with Irving and Bret Harte together an attempt 
might be made to do so. Irving is anterior, and 
Bret Harte is in some respects a pupil of Dickens. 
The former cannot compete in variety or creative 
force, but a few of his masterpieces have a classic per- 
fection which Dickens hardly reached. And Dickens 
learned a great many of his secrets from the older 
man. Irving revealed England to Dickens before 
the latter revealed it to us. As for Bret Harte, 
Carlyle thought him superior to Dickens in their 
kind of work. This is hardly so; but if the Amer- 
ican gained much from his master, he repaid the 
debt by creating a school to which a good many of 
the best recent English writers of fiction belong. 

If we assort Hawthorne with Thackeray we shall 
have a pair of opposites. On one side there is the 
tragedian, Puritan, man of solitude; on the other, 
the comedian, churchman, and man of the clubs. 
The only thing in which they are alike is a pure and 
easy style, in each case impregnated with person- 
ality. To say which is the greater might be vain, 
but few will dispute that they are equal. 

The Bronté sisters rule a realm apart in romance. 
The light in their books seems to come up from the 
ground, as though the hills of the fairies had opened 
and those uncanny creatures had come forth to make 
their luminous rings on the grass. They have no 
real analogues in America, where passion has been 
so severely let alone. Perhaps the world of Herman 
Melville is as remote and enchanted in its own way. 
His credit is but slight compared with their fame, 
but “ Typee” and “ Moby Dick” will endure. 








Cooper is the largest, the most wide-ranging | 


American novelist. I have reserved him to oppose 
to Trollope because of a certain practical and prosaic 


| a million dollars for his work in life. 


turn of mind in each. They both produce strong | 
effects with apparently little artistic instinct or in- | 


clination. The American is, however, immeasur- 
ably the greater, both as a creator of character and 
as the painter of scenic wonders. Trollope received 
both his art and his subject matter by inheritance 
from Jane Austen. If he is sturdier than she is, he 
is also less fine. But Cooper only took his methods 
from Scott. His matter is novel; it is larger 
and intrinsically more fascinating than that of his 
master. 

So much for the imaginative writers. Coming 


to the historians, the balance is against America,— | 


mainly because of Macaulay’s prepotent cleverness 
of phrase. Prescott, Parkman, and Motley could 
outwrite Froude and Freeman, but Macaulay is too 
vivid for them. Here again in subject matter the 
Americans have all the advantage. Macaulay’s 
history hardly unfolds one of the great stories of 
the world. It is conceivable that it may cease to 
interest, however illuminated by his festal fireworks. 
But the conquests of Cortez and Pizarro, the deeds 
of the North American explorers and adventurers, 
the struggle of the Netherlands with Spain, have a 
stamp of wonder and splendor on them which must 
always attract, though they are only adequately and 
not brilliantly set forth by our historians. 

There are many other writers who range by the 
side or in the rear of those I have named. But 
these are enough for a comparative judgment. It 
seems to me that the American product about equals 
the English. This is not the general view, even in 
our country. In our clear air the reverberation of 
English fame has been overwhelming. In fact, it 
is a fault with us that we open our ears to foreign 
voices and shut them to domestic accents. The echo 
of American reputations, on the contrary, has always 
had a difficulty in making way against the density 
of English fog and insular self-assertion. The 
power of a literary past is also with the modern 
English writers. Each one of them, as it were, 
has Shakespeare and Milton, Burns and Byron, 
at his back. So it is hard to compete with them on 
their own ground. On the continent, however, at 
least three of our men, Poe, Emerson, and Cooper, 
are more widely read and appreciated than any of 
their English rivals. It is certainly our business 
in America to stand up for our own if we can do 
this without gross folly or favoritism. 

There is one fact that makes American literary 
success stand out fiery bright — and that is the scant 
measure of material reward it has achieved. For 
all the higher sort of abilities, whether in war, states- 
manship, or letters, we in America have always been 
bargain-hunters,—we have got our great men as 
cheap as possible. The reverse has been the case 
in England. Exact figures are of course lacking, 
but it is probable that Dickens, Bulwer Lytton, 
Macaulay, and Tennyson each received close on to 
With the 
single exception of Mark Twain, it is doubtful if 
any American author of high rank ever made a 
tithe of this amonnt. Even the less popular English 
authors have been exceedingly well paid. Thack- 
eray accumulated a comfortable fortune. Ruskin 
could have got and probably did get large sums for 
his writings. Trollope and George Eliot received 
immense material rewards. In this view, and con- 
sidering also the incredible and preposterous rewards 
of business men and inventors flaunted in their faces, 
American writers have done extremely well and 
have exhibited a self-devotion and self-sacrifice 
almost unparalleled in literature. 

CuHARLEs Leonarp Moore. 
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CASUAL COMMENT. 





THE EPISTOLARY ART is now not uncommonly 
numbered among the lost arts. The reason of its 
decline, if there has really been such decline, may 
perhaps be partly found in what Mr. Leonard Porter 
Ayres, a statistician of the Rassell Sage Foundation, 
has to say concerning the vocabulary of present-day 
letter-writing. It appears that this vocabulary is 
surprisingly meagre. Tabulations covering about 
twenty-four thousand words show an employment of 
only two thousand and one different words, of which 
forty-three are used so often as to constitute a full 
half of all the words tabulated. The pronoun of the 
first person achieves a record of nearly eleven hun- 
dred, and, contrary to all expectations, the word 
“soap” far outstrips the word “love” in frequency. 
Surely we must be a hard and prosaic generation, 
to judge from the statistician’s findings. But let us 
console ourselves with the belief that the batch of 
letters examined by him was not up to our average 
in richness of thought and felicity of expression. 
There is no good reason why we should not write 
as delightful letters as were ever penned; in fact, it 
would not be difficult to find reasons why our letter- 
writing ought to excel that of former generations. 
Just wherein we fail has been pointed out, or the 
attempt has been made to point it out, often enough; 
but after all is said and done, the letter-writer, like 
the poet, is born, not made; and his letters can flout 
all the rules laid down for epistolary composition, 
and yet be works of art. Is it alleged that our pres- 
ent style lacks dignity, shows too much indulgence 
in trivialities? Turn, then, te Sydney Smith and 
see how amusingly he can handle trivialities. In a 
letter to Lady Holland he begins thus: “I am sorry 
to hear Allen is not well; but the reduction of his 
legs is a pure and unmixed good; they are enormous, 
—they are clerical! He has the creed of a philoso- 
pher and the legs of a clergyman; I never saw such 
legs,—at least, belonging to a layman.” Or is the 
objection raised that our epistolary style tends to 
formality and stiffness? Consider for a moment the 
style of Anna Seward, the “Swan of Lichfield” — 
her correspondence in six volumes is easily accessible. 
Here are two sentences from a letter of hers to Dr. 
Parr: “Disease gloomed, and made long my wintry 
and vernal hours, since I had the honour and delight 
of conversing with you in Warwickshire. . . . Often 
in the absence from our little city, do I look back with 
home-sickness to my umbrageous retreat beneath its 
spires, especially when the swart star glares.” Dr. 
Johnson’s high opinion of this gifted lady is well 
known. If, again, it be urged that letters now are 
too curt and businesslike and matter-of-fact, what, 
we ask, could be more curt and businesslike than 
David's letter to Joab concerning Uriah the Hittite, 
sent by the hand of Uriah himself? This early and 
famous example of the epistolary art runs as follows: 
“Set ye Uriah in the forefront of the hottest battle, 
and retire ye from him, that he may be smitten, and 





die.” The fault of the feeble or futile or otherwise 
wretched specimen of letter-writing lies in the letter- 
writer himself; but plenty of good, incisive, humor- 
ous, fanciful letters are written in these days, only 
they very seldom get into print. The more pointed 
and personal and therefore spicy and enjoyable they 
are, the less adapted are they to publication. 

FREAKS OF LANGUAGE furnish matter for endless 
debate and comment of a more or less learned philo- 
logical sort, and as all are users of language the dis- 
cussion of these linguistic vagaries is of universal 
interest. Professor Lounsbury’s remarks on Ameri- 
eanisms (“What Americanisms Are Not”) in the 
current “Harper’s Magazine” will please all good 
Americans who like to believe that they speak En- 
glish, and very good English, whatever our cousins 
across the water may say to the contrary. In the 
English mind there seems to be a tendency to brand 
contemptuously as an Americanism any term or 
phrase that for the moment strikes the ear with an 
unwelcome unfamiliarity, or appears otherwise 
objectionable; and the makers of dictionaries of 
so-called Americanisms too often encourage this 
tendency. The Yale professor gives some glaring 
instances of the way these innocent offenders “have 
been shoveled into vocabularies of terms assumed to 
be peculiar to this country.” His first example is 
“female,” which as a matter of fact many American 
readers must have noted as occurring with rather 
tiresome frequency in Victorian fiction of even the 
most distinguished English authorship. Professor 
Lounsbury might have included in his list the word 
“commence,” which Americans have been accused 
of using in foolish preference to “begin.” If we 
sin in this, we sin in good English company. There 
are other somewhat objectionable usages now pre- 
valent with certain English authors, which perhaps 
a little later, as soon as their irregularity is discov- 
ered, will be fathered upon us. For instance, in 
that excellent novel, “ Marriage” (not Miss Ferrier’s 
romance), the phrase “aren’t I?” is put into the 
mouth of the hero, a man of education and the holder 
of a professorship; and it is to be found in other 
English authors of the present time. In the books 
of the popular writer who has immortalized the 
Five Towns in fiction, the preposition “off” for the 
more usual “of” or “from” is to be found more 
than once, as in the expression, to buy something 
“off” a person. Some morning we shall wake up to 
find ourselves accused of distorting “am not” into 
“aren’t” and of invariably substituting “off” for 
“of.” 


WHAT THEY READ IN OREGON ought not to be 
very different from what they read in Maine. The 
two Portlands are good representative American 
cities, and the three thousand miles separating them 
do not mean a like sundering of interests. Never- 
theless, eastern readers and others may like to hear 
from the officials of the Library Association of Port- 
land, Oregon, something about the reading habits 
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of the people of Multnomah County, over which that | 
growing institution now extends its activities. In | 
light reading, the most popular author appears to be | 
Dickens, with Victor Hugo, Dumas, Mark Twain, 
and Bulwer Lytton following on his heels. Of | 
almost equal popularity, reports the librarian, are 
Jane Austen (who would have thought it?), Mr. | 
Kipling, Mr. Owen Wister, Dr. Weir Mitchell, and | 
Charles Reade. Also it is to be noted that the vaca- 
tion privilege of drawing an extra number of books 
for a prolonged period is extended to travelling men 
throughout the year, but “ no fiction is included, as 
trains and hotels supply novels generously ’—which 
cannot be said of eastern trains and hotels, as a rule. 
In selecting books for purchase, the library pursues 
no narrow policy. “ Nothing human is foreign to 
us,” declares the president of its board of directors ; 
and “whatever has taken literary form, with sin- 
cerity of purpose, may be needed on the shelves of 
a public library. . . . A great deal of criticism arises, 
however, when purchases are made of books of fact 
and fiction which can be described as containing 
insurgent thought or audacious inquiry and criticism 
of things as they are. It should be needless to say 
that the library staff has instructions as to the class 
of readers from whose hands certain books should 
be withheld, especially in the case of young or im- 
mature minds, and a careful supervision is kept at 
all times in order to minimize possible harmful 
results.” The practical difficulties and inevitable 
embarrassments of such a supervision in a public 
library are at once apparent. The Portland library 
attendants must have unusual tact and wisdom to 
meet these perplexities with credit to themselves 
and to the satisfaction of all concerned. 


THE UNTRANSLATABILITY OF THE BEST LITER- 
ATURE has long been admitted; but the fact that 
much of the study of foreign masterpieces, with 
dictionary and grammar and commentary in hand, 
results in little more real appreciation of their 
peculiar excellences than could be got from transla- 
tions, is less often recognized. While such study is 
necessary and helpful in acquiring full mastery of 
an alien tongue, the learner at first does little more | 
than painfully and imperfectly translate the strange 
words into terms, sometimes far from synonymous, 
that he can understand. Of course the real under- 
standing of the text comes only when one is so far 
advanced as unconsciously to think, and perhaps 
even to dream, in the foreign language. Mr. Price 
Collier, in his werk on “Germany and the Germans” 
now appearing in “Scribner’s,” well says of the dif- 
ferent nations of the earth: “ Each builds its life in 
words, and the words are as little alike as in the 
days of Babel; and thus it comes about that we 
misunderstand one another. We translate one 
another only into our own language and understand 
one another as little as before, because we only know 
one another in translations, and the best of the life 
of each nation re nains and always will remain un- 





translatable. No one has ever really translated the 
Greek lyrics of the choruses of Aschylus, or the 
incomparable songs of Heine. Who could dream of 
putting the best of Robert Louis Stevenson into Ger- 
man, or Kipling’s rollicking ballads of soldier life 
into Spanish, or Walter Pater into Dutch, or Edgar 
Allan Poe into Russian!” Pater, by the way, came 
of Dutch stock on his father’s side, and his books 
would more easily admit of translation into the lan- 
guage of Holland than into some other tongues that 
might be named; but that does not invalidate the 
argument, which might have been turned to account 
in explaining why so many of the masterpieces of 
so-called translation — such as FitzGerald’s “ Ru- 
béiydt” and Pope’s Homer—are far from being 
translations at all. ., . , 


A LIBRARY “WAITING LIST” may not have one 
established meaning throughout the library world, 
but its meaning at the Grand Rapids Public Library 
is interestingly explained by Mr. Ranck, the libra- 
rian, in his current Report. When requests for 
books not in the library are received, he tells us, 
the books are first of all looked up in the “waiting 
list,” which is a card-catalogue of works desirable, 
but not immediately purchasable for lack of funds. 
“There are now,” we read, “more than 10,000 
volumes on this ‘waiting list,’ nearly all of them 
desirable for our shelves according to our best infor- 
mation, provided we had the money to pay for them. 
This list is referred to and used constartly in order- 
ing books from publishers’ remainder catalogues, 
books for which there is a sudden special demand, 
ete. Those purchased in this way from remainder 
catalogues we usually get at half or less than half 
the original price. The money thus saved more 
than pays for the work of maintaining this list, 
which at the same time is used in so many other 
ways. For many of the requests, no information 
regarding the publisher or price can be found, and 
on calling up the requester it is frequently learned 
that there is no certainty as to the author and title, 
and therefore the Department is wholly in the 
dark. For all books requested, the Library endeav- 
ors to find reviews in standard periodicals or get 
information from other reliable sources, where it is 
learned that many of these books are trivial, inac- 
curate as to facts, or vicious. Cards noting these 
facts are held at the library for our information 
and the information of those making the inquiry.” 
This waiting-list system of book-purchase might be 
commended not only to all libraries, but also to all 
individual buyers; for book-buying, like marriage, 
is often effected in haste, to be repented at leisure. 

PrestDENT WILSON’S LITERARY STYLE is made 
the subject of interesting comment from the pen of 
Professor Bliss Perry in the March “Century.” 
That one who expresses himself in language abound- 
ing in delicate bookish overtones should be quick to 
detect the same subtle harmonies in another, is not 
at all surprising; and Mr. Wilson, as a man of 
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letters, could hardly have found a more sympathetic 
and appreciative critic than in the present instance. 
Mr. Perry recognizes the coarsening influences to 
which a public man is subjected, and the effect they 
may have even on our new President’s graceful and 
felicitous and refined manner of spoken and written 
utterance. Nevertheless he believes that Mr. 
Wilson’s best writing is yet to come, while as ad- 
mirable examples of his next best he points to such 
earlier and later essays as “The Truth of the 
Matter,” “On Being Human,” “ Mere Literature,” 
“The Author Himself,” the papers on Burke, 
Bagehot, and Cleveland, and other scholarly articles. 
As a marked example of one whom the wear and 
tear of high public office refined rather than coars- 
ened, Lincoln is instanced, and the writer continues: 
“Woodrow Wilson is the first professional man of 
letters to become President of the United States. 
No man who has entered the White House since 
Lincoln has been better equipped by character and 
training to ennoble and refine the tone of public 
utterance ’”’— which without a doubt now stands in 
erying need of being refined and ennobled. Signi- 
ficant at this time become the words long ago writ- 
ten by Mr. Wilson and now recalled by Mr. Perry: 
“ It behooves all minor authors to realize the possi- 
bility of their being discovered some day and exposed 
to the general scrutiny.” 

A BUREAU OF GENERAL INFORMATION is what 
the modern public library strives to be, as well as a 
storehouse and distributer of good literature. In 
this attempt the library at Newark, N.J., appears to 
have succeeded more than passably well. Its busi- 
ness branch, already noticed in these columns, has 
within the few years of its existence achieved a fame 
that has gone abroad in the land. After hearing of 
the many and varied demands to which it promptly 
responds in the ordinary course of its day’s work, 
one is almost ready to believe that here at last can 
be found, in the person of the alert and resourceful 
attendant in charge, somebody who really knows 
your own business better than you do yourself. 
Stories are told of the most curious and perplexing 
questions asked and answered at this dispensary of 
general and particular information. For example, a 
street in Ohio, city or village unknown, was inquired 
about; a man in Pennsylvania, residence and occu- 
pation lost in nebulosity, so far as the inquirer was 
concerned, was earnestly sought; particulars con- 
cerning trolley routes to Boston were desired ; and 
all these, with nobody knows how many other conun- 
drums, were answered with accuracy and despatch. 
Necessarily the store of reference material — maps, 
directories, railway time-tables, hotel guides, and so 
on —-maintained at a library business branch like 
that at Newark is rather different from that to be 
found in the ordinary reference room, and it is per- 
haps a debatable question whether the services ren- 
dered are such as properly may be expected of a 
public library. At all events, the business branch, 
as conducted at Newark, is an extremely useful 





public institution; and until some other provision is 
made for its maintenance, those who resort to it will 
doubtless be glad to have it continued as an offshoot 
of “the people’s university.” 

REMEMBERING WHAT ONE READS is rapidly be- 
coming an obsolete accomplishment, so multitudinous 
and heterogeneous are the books that we rush through 
in these latter days. Not to remember the matter 
itself, but to remember where it may be found in 
case of need, is getting to be the limit of the burden 
imposed on the memory; and it is this ability to 
direct others to the desired source of information 
that the librarian and the reference-room attendant 
more and more diligently cultivate. The schoolboy 
who, on being asked how many ribs there are in the 
human skeleton, stumbled at the exact number, but 
referred his teacher to the second page in the third 
chapter of the textbook, had already begun to develop 
this useful but not altogether most desirable form of 
memory. At Harvard it has recently been urged 
that the English system of examination at the hands 
of a board of examiners ought to be adopted. At 
Oxford and Cambridge the professor giving the 
course neither sets the examination questions nor 
corrects the papers, so that a larger and more inde- 
pendent command of the subject is encouraged in 
the student than in our own colleges, where not the 
subject itself so much as the instructor’s preseritation 
of it is regarded as the all-important thing by the 
crammer for examination. But, after all, the slight- 
ness of the connection between mere memory of 
facts, of whatever sort, and real culture, becomes 
apparent to anyone in reviewing his own educational 
experience. o 8 e 

SERIOUS STUDENTS AND THEIR “SOURCES,” that is, 
the printed and manuscript material needed by them 
in their researches, are in this country of magnificent 
distances often widely sundered; and any system 
of inter-library loans that shall practically diminish 
these distances is to be weleomed. The Librarian of 
Congress contributes some words of weight on the 
subject of “Libraries and the Investigator” to the 
March “ North American Review,” calling attention 
to the comparative fewness of valuable special col- 
lections accessible to the public in the United States, 
their unsystematic development, and their very irreg- 
ular geographic distribution. While more than two- 
thirds of the population lie west of the Alleghenies, 
only about one-eighth of the important working libra- 
ries are situated within this vast region. There is, 
naturally enough, a huddling of these institutions on 
the Atlantic seaboard. But a perfect inter-library 
loan system would do much to equalize disparities ; 
and the Library of Congress, since its removal into 
its present quarters, and especially since its present 
librarian’s assumption of its superintendence, has 
led the way in the practice of a liberal and widely 
beneficent policy in this respect. It now hopefully 
awaits a more general following of its example, and 
the inauguration of a more thorough-going parcel- 
post system to diminish the expense of a nation-wide 
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exchange of library books in the interest of serious 
students and specialists. Significant and reassuring 
is the fact, noted by Mr. Putnam, that not one book 
has been lost of the many that have been sent out 
from the library under his charge to distant appli- 
eants. The risk, then, and even the present expense 
involved in the inter-library loan system are negli- 
gible as compared with the accruing benefits. 

A GIGANTIC LEXICOGRAPHICAL UNDERTAKING is 
proposed by a number of English scholars of emi- 
nence. At the great congress of historians to be 
held next month in London, it is expected that co- 
operation will be solicited for the preparation of a 
dictionary of mediwval Latin. Dr. Murray, of the 
great Oxford Dictionary, and his colleagues and 
others are bestirring themselves in the matter, and 
an invitation will probably be extended to history 
workers in all countries to lend their aid in the 
great enterprise, whose magnitude becomes apparent 
when one considers the mass of mediwval literature 
written in a decidedly corrupt Latin between the 
fall of Rome and the Renaissance. A lifetime 
devoted to the reading of this mountain of books on 
theology, law, medicine, philosophy, science, history, 
and other subjects, would make but slight impression 
on it. Hence the need of extensive collaboration 
and of rather minute subdivision of the labor. 
The standard work in this field of lexicography has 
hitherto been that of DuCange (1678), of which the 
latest edition appeared in 1883-—7,— a monumental 
work and a credit to its compiler’s industry and 
scholarship. But modern standards call for a more 
rigorous and thorough treatment of the whole sub- 
ject. If the project is carried through, there will 
be added one more to the already considerable list 
of scholarly and useful reference works undertaken 
from the pure love of the task itself and in the 
sustaining hope of producing something that shall 
be of benefit to others, in secula seculorum. 


THE INDISPENSABILITY OF THE PRINTED WORD, 
and of that store-house and disseminator of the 
printed word, the public library, is emphasized by 
Mr. John Cotton Dana in his ever fresh and stim- 
ulating monthly publication, “The Newarker.” 
Forecasting the “ Educational System of Newark in 
1924,” he predicts for the library “a very large 
influence as a universal, ever-present educational in- 
centive and aid,” and continues: “Teaching always 
falls back at last upon the page of print. Most 
people to-day say they care little for books and ask 
to be shown, and at the same time to be told. So 
soldiers are taught; so were taught the slaves who 
toiled by thousands at the building of the pyramids. 
So to-day are taught the men with the shovel and 
the hoe. The green hand in the factory must see 
and touch his lathe and chuck and pulley, and be 
told by spoken words their uses before he can be 
trusted to mind the machine before him. But this 
is a busy world; most men must be always doing, 
and few can be spared in office or store or shop or 





factory to point out the obvious and to repeat the 
ancient rules in the ears of listening dullards. And 
so he who in the pernicious pride of his own dullness 
is waiting to be shown, is outstripped by him who 
not only looks and listens, but also reads.” Ampli- 
fying the familiar railway-crossing inscription, the 
above writer's wholesome advice to the present gen- 
eration might be thus worded: Stop, Look, Listen, 
but, above all else, Read! 


THE REFERENCE LIBRARY'S DEBT TO BENJAMIN 
Ex1 Smiru, who died on the 24th of February after 
a long illness, is so great as almost to eclipse the other 
services he rendered to literature. As a young man 
of twenty-six he undertook the managing editorship 
of “The Century Dictionary,” and was afterward 
editor-in-chief of “The Century Atlas,” “The Cen- 
tury Cyclopedia of Names,” and the revision of the 
“Dictionary.” In other fields of literary activity, 
he translated, with the encouragement and aid of 
the late President Seelye of Amherst College, 
Schwegler’s “ History of Philosophy,” and later pro- 
duced English versions of Cicero’s ‘De Amicitia,” 
and edited selections from Marcus Aurelius, Epic- 
tetus, and Pascal. In poetry also he early displayed 
talent, and he painted with skill, besides being some- 
thing of an athlete, as his college mates can testify. 
Born in 1857, of New England parentage, at Beirut 
—his father was for twenty-five years connected 
with the American mission in Syria,— Benjamin 
was sent to this country to be educated, and was 
graduated from Amherst in 1877. Further study in 
Germany followed, after which he taught philosophy 
at Johns Hopkins; but what was to be his chief 
work began in 1883 with his connection with The 
Century Co. He died at his home at Rochelle Park, 
N. Y. 

THE STEALING OF LITERARY THUNDER without 
due acknowledgment of the source of the theft is 
not exactly a praiseworthy practice. That sprightly 
and oft-quoted writer on the less serious aspects of 
library life, Mr. Edmund Lester Pearson, in his 
department known as “The Librarian” of the 
Boston “Transcript,” relates amusingly his not 
altogether amusing experiences in encountering the 
frisky offspring of his own fecund fancy in publica- 
tions to which they have strayed by a more or less 
roundabout route, losing in their wanderings the tag 
designating the place of their nativity. Incidentally 
he pays graceful acknowledgment to Tue D1AL 
for “occasional inspiration” in his own writing, and 
adds, truly enough, that he believes the benefit has 
not been wholly one-sided. To “The Librarian” 
these columns are in truth rather deeply indebted ; 
and it is an indebtedness shared, as we have recently 
noted, by our antipodes. The “ Library Miscellany,” 
published at Baroda in three languages, reprints in 
a late number Mr. Pearson’s clever bit of verse 
entitled “The Reference Librarian ’— which, how- 
ever, the editor has not attempted to translate for 
the Gujarati and Marathi sections of his journal, 
much as one would have liked to see him try it. 
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THE FIRST ILLUSTRATED ENGLISH BOOK came 
under the auctioneer’s hammer the other day, when 
“The Mirrour of the World,” printed by Caxton in 
1490, with the crudest of woodcuts, copied from 
those in the manuscript of Vincent of Beauvais, was 
sold at Sotheby’s. The first and unillustrated edition 
of this work made its appearance from Caxton’s press 
in 1481; the illustrated issue is a greater curiosity 
in the book world, and the present copy has added 
value from having belonged successively to two cele- 
brated English artists, Millais and Birket Foster, 
themselves illustrators as well as painters. From 
the rude designs in this Caxton production, designs 
chiefly representing teachers instructing their pupils, 
and betraying an almost incredible clumsiness in 
the draughtsman, to the modern photogravure and 
other mechanical or semi-mechanical processes of 
book-illustration, both in black-and-white and in 
colors, it is a long leap, though it was far from 
being a leap in the actual evolution of the illus- 
trator’s art. Not per saltum, but per gradus, was 
the long distance covered. 








COMMUNICATION. 


RADIOGRAPH OR SKIAGRAM? 
(To the Editor of Tar Drat.) 

Exactness in the choice and use of words is an indi- 
cation of culture and of refinement in ideas. The 
uncultivated person may describe the color of each of 
several objects as “red,” while one with a clearer 
perception easily recognizes that there are many hues 
represented, such as vermilion, scarlet, crimson, pink, 
rose, damask, ruby, and even maroon. We frequently 
find “ infer ” used in the place of “ imply,” and vice versa. 

Exactness demands that so far as possible each word 
should have one definite meaning, and no other. Un- 
fortunately full compliance with this proposition would 
increase our vocabulary to a cumbersome extent. When, 
however, we have two words and two significations they 
should not be used indiscriminatingly, and the unneces- 
sary forms should be dropped. 

Dictionaries are governed chiefly by usage, rather 
than by inherent right. Not seldom words receive 
their initial impulse from those who may be better 
versed in some other branch of science than they are 
in orthography, and the carelessness of others per- 
mits an error to be perpetuated. Thus we find a strong 
tendency among prominent surgeons to use the word 
“radiograph” to designate the shadow picture taken 
by means of the X-ray. Exactness is favored by reserv- 
ing certain forms for given ideas, and in our choice of 
words and forms we must be largely guided by their 
derivation. 

We have many words in the English language ending 
in “-graph,” “-gram,” and “-graphy”; and approved 
usage, perhaps only through carelessness, has permitted 
some confusion as to the definite signification of these 
suffixes. The Greek word “graphein,” from which we 
detive the suffix “-graph,” is a verb, and designates 
the action of writing or making a picture. The result 
of the completed action was designated by the Greek 
“ gramma,” and from the stem of this noun we have 
the suffix “-gram.” If, however, those ancients desired 








to indicate the result of continued or repeated action 
they used the noun “ graphia,” from which we have the 
suffix “-graphy.” The ending “-graphy ” therefore 
indicates an art, descriptive science, or treatise, as in 
“telegraphy,” “geography,” or “ archeography,” and 
“ biography.” We very properly use the suffix “-graph” 
in verbal forms, such as “telegraph,” and “ photo- 
graph.” We also use this form to describe instruments 
by means of which the action may occur, such as 
“ phonograph,” “ cardiograph,” and “actinograph.” 
Etymologically considered, the result of the action 
should be described by the suffix “‘-gram,” as in “ tele- 

m” and “skiagram.” The uses of the ending 
“graph” to denote the result of the finished action is 
secondary and unnecessary, and is therefore confusing. 
It is unnecessary because we already have the form 
“«-gram” with that individual signification. Why then 
should the form “ pkotogram” have been permitted to 
drop into oblivion? Why not say “ phonogram” and 
« dictogram,” rather than the more cumbersome expres- 
sions “phonographic record” and “dictographic re- 
cord”? In spite of the authority of many dictionaries, 
therefore, it seems that the form “skiagram ” is pre- 
ferable to “skiagraph” to indicate the picture taken 
by the Réntgen ray; and “radiogram” is better than 
“radiograph.” 

There are three objections to the use of “radio- 
graph,” “radiogram,” and “radiography” with refer- 
ence to the taking of shadow-pictures by the aid of the 
X-ray. In the first place they represent a compound 
of Latin and Greek stems. This is an etymological 
offense which, because it is without any excuse, betrays 
ignorance on the part of the user. It is without excuse 
becanse we already have the purely Greek compounds 
“skiagraph,” etc., with the same applied reference, and 
at present without any further signification. Secondly, 
it is objectionable because it causes the use of two sets of 
words without change of meaning. Thirdly, it has been 
found that a chemical (radium) has a similar power of 
making shadow-pictures upon the photographic plate 
through ordinarily opaque objects. The use of the word 
“radiograph ” and its companion forms should therefore 
be strictly limited to such photography by means of 
emanations from the chemical radium. It must be 
remembered that “skiagraph” is not a new word, as it 
was used long before we knew anything of the peculiar 
properties of the Réntgen ray. Though old methods 
have now fallen into disuse, and though strictly the 
term might cover all shadow pictures, practically it 
would be well to limit the use of the term “skiagram” 
to the photograph taken by the electric ray, and leave 
the form “radiogram” to describe such a product of 
emanations from radium. 

There is another use of the verbal suffix “-graph,” as 
found in a noun, which both usage and reason seem to 
approve. We have said that the suffix “-graphy” 
indicates the result of repeated, or continued, action, as 
found in an art or descriptive science; and thus is dis- 
tinguished from a “-gram,” which is the result of one 
action. There is an intermediate form which is some- 
times needed, a sort of diminutive “-graphy.” Several 
characters are combined into one “monogram.” A 
“ monograph ” is more extended in signification, and the 
term is used to designate a short treatise upon a single 
topic or portion of a topic, generally in some science or 
a Henry Brxpy HEMENWAY. 


Evanston, Iil., March 7, 1913. 
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WAGNER AND Bb BAYREUTH.* 


The story of Richard Wagner's achieve- 
ment at Bayreuth is of absorbing interest. A 
genuine reformer in his art, he had all the 
reformer’s troubles and discouragements to 
meet; but he had also the indomitable faith 
and determination which lead to success. The 
thought of a National Play House, where the 
new operas which he had in contemplation 
might come to adequate representation, had 
risen upon his consciousness, and he never 
abandoned the prosecution of his plan for its 
realization. Time and time again affairs were 
so critical that everyone connected with the 
enterprise was ready to give it up. The Master 
himself once or twice appeared to have lost 
heart ; but he made a rapid recovery, was ready 
for additional sacrifices, devised fresh expedi- 
ents, and went to his task once more. 

Miss Caroline V. Kerr has done an excellent 
work in translating and editing the letters of 
Wagner which have to do with the inception 
and completion of the Bayreuth Theatre. Her 
introductory account is admirably adapted to 
give the needed unity to the collection. As 
early as 1848 Wagner published a paper on 
“A Project for the Organization of a National 
Theatre.” In 1863, Miss Kerr tells us, he 
produced an essay on “A German National 
School of Music”; this he hoped to establish 
in Munich. He had not reached his thirty-fifth 
year before his mind was filled with the master- 
pieces to which he subsequently gave form. He 
had conceived the large tetralogy ; and a sacred 
opera was hovering before him which finally 
assumed the form of “ Parsifal.” He recog- 
nized that as a dramatic poet he was to make use 
of the material furnished by German mythology, 
filling it, however, with a significance that was 
human and universal. His study of Schopen- 
hauer and of Oriental literature gave him the 
idea of a religious experience which lay at the 
foundation of all religions, and out of this came 
** Parsifal,” and another opera of which we hear 
under the title of “ The Penitents,” and of which 
a fragment was left at his death. 

In 1850 he tells his friend, Friedrich Heine: 
“IT am now thinking of writing the music to 
Siegfried. In order to be able to produce it 
properly some day, I am | cherishing all sorts of 

*Tur Bayreurn Letters or RicHarp Wac NER. 


Translated and edited by Caroline V. Kerr. Illustrated. 
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bold and unusual plans, for the realization of 
which nothing further is necessary than that 
some rich old uncle or other should take it into 
his head to die.” In the preface to the first edi- 
tion of the drama of “ The Ring of the Nibelung,” 
which appeared in 1862, he distinctly announces 
his plans. He prefers a small town free from 
the influences surrounding the metropolitan 
opera houses. He proposes a theatre designed 
strictly for artistic purposes, as he understood 
them; the coming together of singers imbued 
with the seriousness and nobility of their calling; 
the codperation of instrumentalists who under- 
stood what the intentions of the Master really 
were; and the presence of an audience of music- 
lovers from far and near, who would make of 
the occasion a new festival of the combined arts 
in their highest estate. No doubt in all this he 
had in mind the great festivals of ancient times. 
As Miss Kerr very well remarks: 

“ Wagner projected these ideas with that fine free 

breadth which characterizes the mind of genius, but the 
‘three full years’ which he allowed himself for the 
completion of his heroic musical task —‘ Ring of the 
Nibelung ’— became, in reality, a quarter of a century 
filled with struggles and disappointments, baffling to 
anyone but a reformer fighting for an idea which em- 
bodied his ‘conscious mission in life.’” 
The work thus remained a matter of earnest 
endeavor, persistent propaganda, and anxious 
anticipation until 1871, when it assumed the 
proportions of a great effort on the eve of 
realization. 

Miss Kerr, following Glasenapp, gives a fine 
characterization of the men on whom Wagner 
chiefly relied for practical assistance. There were 
four — Friedrich Feustel, Theodor Muncker, 
Emil Heckel, and Carl Brandt. It would be 
difficult to find anywhere exemplars of greater 
devotion, clearer understanding, or higher secu- 
lar wisdom. The man with whom they had to 
deal was not one to engage readily in com- 
promises; he had an unalterable conception of 
the dignity and significance of his labors — had 
anyone ever more right to such self-confidence? 
—and the diplomacies of the manipulator of 
inevitable expedients met with characteristic 
treatment at his hands. The demands made 
upon him were excessive, but he met them at 
whatever cost or sacrifice. 

Of the four advisers, Feustel was engaged in 
| political matters relating both to the German 
Empire and to his residence city, Bayreuth. 
He was a man of affairs, an excellent manager 
of practical business, a competent financier, and 
so indefatigable a laborer in the cause that he 


| received the appellation of “the Flying Dutch- 
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man of Bayreuth.” Muncker was the Burgo- 
master of *Beyreuth, and he gave the new 
musical evangel his unfaltering attachment ; 
he took a personal share in the task of the 
Master, and was a bulwark of defense in time of 
trouble. Heckel of Mannheim was an organizer 
of exterior enterprises everywhere ; he dissem- 
inated intelligence widely, and served the pur- 
poses of obtaining the necessary financial help 
and propagating the crusade in divers places. 
Last but not least we have Brandt, the famous 
stage machinist of Darmstadt, for whom Wag- 
ner had the deepest regard, and whose advice 
and suggestion were invaluable. He was far 
more than a maker of stage machinery,— he had 
to do largely and fully with the positive crea- 
tion of a suitable home for a new synthetic art 
that was far more than a mere extension of the 
limits within which music, operatic and other, 
had prospered up to the date of that art’s appear- 
ance. Music was to undergo a transfiguration 
of all its material,— was to rise to a wholly new 
and higher plane. 

Why Bayreuth was chosen for the Music- 
Drama Festival finds explanation in this extract 
from a letter to Feustel : 

“The place must not be a large city with a permanent 
theatre, nor one of the large summer resorts where 
during the season an absolutely undesirable public 
would offer itself; it must be centrally located in Ger- 
many, and moreover be a Bavarian city, as I also intend 
to take up my permanent residence in the place, and 
consider that I could only do this in Bavaria if I hope to 
enjoy the continued patronage of the King of Bavaria. 
Apart from these considerations, this pleasant old city, 
with its surroundings, made an indelible impression on 
me years ago, and the fact that I am an utter stranger to 
the citizens of Bayreuth gives me no cause for alarm.” 

Miss Kerr tells us that in the spring of 1871 
Wagner went again to the old hill town, and 
the “indelible impression” was deepened and 
the final decision made. It was during this visit 
that Wagner, who was travelling incognito, fell 
ill, and Dr. Carl Landgraf was called in to see 
him. The doctor became the uncompensated 
physician to the artist assemblage at Bayreuth, 
and he is assuredly to be named in any account 
of the enterprise. In April of 1871, Wagner 
issued a communication to the public, now well 
disposed to his efforts, —‘* About the Perform- 
ances of a Stage Festival Play, ‘ Ring of the 
Nibelung.’” In this he reiterated the explana- 
tions of his project formerly made. The esti- 
mated cost of the Festival was over two hundred 
thousand dollars, and the means for raising this 
sum were to be found through the Wagner So- 
cieties. The Societies were to issue membership 
certificates ; the holder of the certificate was to 





have a place at all of the performances, and three 
persons might share in one certificate. By the 
early death of Karl Tausig his knowledge and 
enthusiasm were lost to Wagner, and the main 
labor of establishing the Societies fell upon the 
broad and willing shoulders of Heckel, whose 
wisdom and devotion had no superiors. He 
organized the first Wagner Society in Mann- 
heim in 1871, and the ball was set in motion. 
The rest of the story, with its ups and downs, 
its manifold fluctuations, its hopes and tem- 
porary despairs, may be read in these letters. 
Here are the original sources, and they are per- 
vaded by the fervor of emotion which belongs 
to the success of enterprises of great pith and 
moment. At times it seemed as though im- 
passable barriers obstructed further progress. 
The Emperor of Germany was appealed to 
without result, and more than once Louis of 
Bavaria was obliged to come to the rescue. At 
last the Festival came into being, one of the 
capital achievements of mankind, only to sink 
into a subsequent silence of five years. Then, 
in 1876, “‘ Parsifal”’ resounded in the ears of 
men, and the Bayreuth Theatre was established. 
Miss Kerr’s translation is a good one; 
although there seems an occasional misunder- 
standing of a German idiom. The connecting 
passages are excellent, and the series of letters 
becomes a consistent history. It is here that 
Miss Kerr has done some of her best work, and 
she converts epistles written to various persons 
into a genuine chapter of autobiography. It 
was a fine thing to bring together these intimate 
communications relating to an important episode 
in Wagner’s life; it was a still finer thing so to 
arrange and relate them as to give continuity of 
interest and narrative. The letters are charac- 
teristic of the author, who was always a won- 


derful letter-writer. [ours James BLOcK. 








J. M. SYNGE AND HIS WORK.* 


The amount of biographic fact so far made 
known about J. M. Synge is surprisingly small, 
and though a book “is shortly to make its ap- 
pearance that will tell from direct reminiscence 
all that the world is entitled to hear, written by 
those who knew Synge well,” the promise does 
not seem to carry a hope of much more exten- 

*Tue Curtine or AN Acate. By William Butler 
Yeats. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

J. M. Synce anp THE Irish Dramatic MovEMENT. 
By Francis Bickley. With portrait. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

J. M.Syner. A Critical Study. By P. P. Howe. With 
portrait. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 
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The 


sive information than we now 


_ characters have the complete flavor of the soil, 


biography in Mr. Francis Bickley’s little vol- | —so much so that the bit of supernaturalism 
ume consists of one chapter of nine pages; and | upon which the action hinges is accepted by the 


that, as far as actual biography is concerned, is 
mostly padding. Synge was born in Dublin, 
spent his wander-years on the continent as 
obscurely as Goldsmith did, was discovered by 
Mr. W. B. Yeats in a Paris garret in 1897, and 
on the latter’s advice devoted himself to creative 
work in Ireland until his death in 1909. Such 
are the outstanding facts of his life. 

What effect the years of study in French and 
German had upon Synge’s literary work has not 
as yet been fully developed, nor is it even satis- 
factorily indicated by Mr. Howe in his “critical 
study.” It would form a very pretty subject 
for research, not even unworthy of a doctor’s 
dissertation, though, of course, repulsively mod- 
ern. It stands to reason that the formative 
years up to 1897 were probably formative in 
the real sense of the word. Mr. Yeats's very 
words that Synge had “nothing to show but one 
or two poems and impressionistic essays, fuil of 
that kind of morbidity that has its root in too 
much brooding over methods of expression, and 
ways of looking upon life, which come, not out 
of life, but out of literature, images reflected 
from mirror to mirror,”— these words explain, 
to some extent at least, the wonderful diction of 
the plays, and enable one to comprehend how 
this genius when brought into the open air of 
the Aran Islands could turn to healthy use this 
morbid care for the word and phrase. Still 
more might one expect to find far-reaching 
influences in form and thought, as indeed has 
been pointed out by Professor Sherman in the 
matter of Synge’s relation to Anatole France 
and others. 

Whatever results might be obtained from such 
a study of foreign influence, they would not lessen 
our appreciation of Synge’s genius any more than 
our knowledge of the pre-Shakespearean influ- 
ence decreases our admiration for the «Comedy 
of Errors” or “ Hamlet.” The voice is a new 
one, as distinctively national as individual. 
“The Well of the Saints,” the chief of Synge’s 
plays, according to Mr. Howe, has elements in 
common with Maeterlinck’s “Les Aveugles” 
and Clemenceau’s “ Voile du Bonheur,”’ but it is 
as wholly characteristic of the Irish national 
genius as it is expressive of Synge’s sense of 


imagination. The play is no less a product of 


Ireland than the * Playboy,” which is based on 
a story told Synge by “the oldest man on Inis- | 


” 


maan. 


Its local color is perfect in detail ; the 





audience as readily as are the superstitions of 
the locality by the inhabitants. The very con- 
trast, too, between the world of reality and that 
of imagination is characteristic both of the Celt 
and of Synge. Thus in this play of “The Well 
of the Saints,” two blind beggars, man and wife, 
weather-beaten and old, recover their sight by 
the miracle of an itinerant saint and discover 
that their beauty, which the villagers had made 
them believe as actual, was the grossest delusion. 
With their sight they get only misery, and not 
until their eyes become dimmed again and grad- 
ually become sightless, do they return to their 
former joy in the natural world about them. 
When the holy man returns and is about to 
repeat the cure by means of the sacred water, 
the man strikes the can containing it out of the 
saint’s hand and thus spares himself and his wife 
the misfortune of another miracle. Their world 
of imagination is better than that of things as 
they saw them with their eyes. The same note 
is struck in other plays. The Playboy discovers 
himself, by breaking away first from the dull 
tyranny of a brutal father and later from the 
fleeting joys of a false state of worship as a hero 
into the realization of his own spirit, till he be- 
comes ‘“‘a likely gaffer in the end of all,”’ a poet 
ranging through the Western World of his 
vaunting imagination. So the Tramp in “The 
Shadow of the Glen” holds out to Nora, who 
somewhat doubtfully accepts the prophecy ac- 
cording to which “ you'll be hearing the herons 
erying out over the black lakes, and you’ll be 
hearing the grouse and the owls with them, and 
the larks and the big thrushes when the days 
are warm; and it’s not from the like of them 
you'll be hearing a tale of getting old like Peggy 
Cavanagh, and losing the hair off you, and the 
light of your eyes, but it’s fine songs you'll be 
hearing when the sun goes up, and there'll be 
no old fellow wheezing, the like of a sick sheep, 
close to your ear.” All this the Tramp holds 
out to her imaginative spirit, so that she goes 
out with him to face “the cold, and the frost, 
and the great rain, rather than live with her 





husband in a lonesome place the like of this 
| place.” And in “ Deirdre of the Sorrows” the 


| contrast is carried to the extreme, so that when 
the greyness of life untouched by the poetic | 


the world of facts becomes overpowering, the 
only refuge is death, but death lighted up by 
| faith and love. Just before Deirdre presses the 

knife into her heart and sinks into the grave, 
| she thus addresses Conchubor, who has killed 
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her lover and husband, Naisi: “I have a little 
key to unlock the prison of Naisi you’d shut 
upon his youth forever. Keep back, Conchubor; 
for the High King who is your master has put 
his hands between us. It was sorrows was fore- 
told, but great joys were my share always; yet 
it is a cold place 1 must go to be with you, 
Naisi; and it’s cold your arms will be this night 
that were warm about my neck so often. . . . 
It’s a pitiful thing to be talking out when your 
ears acy shut to me. It’s a pitiful thing, 
Conchubor, you have done this night in Emain ; 
yet a thing will be a joy and triumph to the ends 
of life and time.” Love is as great a transformer 
of the actual as is the imagination, and in Deirdre’s 
case it has made the world so beautiful that death 
with her lover is better than life without him. 
Synge’s genius was much more tragic than 
comic. His comedy, ‘The Tinker’s Wedding,” is 
probably the least effective of his works. In- 
teresting types of character the tinkers and the 
priest are, but the dialogue is not particularly 
amusing nor is the plot very interesting. His 
comedy is at its best when it serves to heighten 
by contrast the grim or the pathetic. Thus how 
admirably in “The Playboy” is the character 
of Shawn revealed when he disconsolately 
remarks to the Widow Quin &@ propos of his 
rival’s success: ‘Oh, Widow Quin, what’ll I 
be doing now? I’d inform agen him, but he’d 
be sure and certain to destroy me. If I wasn’t 
so God-fearing, I’d near have courage to come 
behind him and run a pike into his side. Oh, 
it’s a hard case to be an orphan and not to have 
your father that you’re used to, and you’d 
easy kill and make yourself a hero in the sight 
of all.” The comic spirit in this play which 
is more marked than in any other, brings out 
more completely the tragic fate of Pegeen, who 
sees all her happiness suddenly vanish in her 
disillusionment. She has lost her playboy of 
the western world and nothing will fill the 
blank. “Riders to the Sea” is a tragedy of a 
whole people who earn their bread on the waters, 
and it is filled with the brooding and fatalistic 
melancholy of the Celt. Maurya speaks with 
the solemn intensity of her kind. It is not the 
“excitement of the will in the presence of at- 
tainable advantages” we have in this tragedy ; 
it is rather the submission of the will crushed by 
the inexorable power of the sea. When her last 
son is brought in drowned, she cries: “‘ They ‘re 
all gone now, and there isn’t anything more the 
sea can do to me. . . . I'll have no call now to 
be up crying and praying when the wind breaks 
from the south, and you can hear the surf is in 





the east, and the surf is in the west, making a 
great stir with the two noises, and they hitting 
one on the other. I'll have no call now to be 
going down and getting Holy Water in the dark 
nights after Samhain, and I won’t care what 
way the sea is when the other women will be 
keening.” And how poignantly passion is 
expressed in the greatest tragedy of them all, 
when Deirdre bids farewell to the home of her 
seven happy years as she leaves it for the un- 
known: “ Woods of Cuan, woods of Cuan ; dear 
country of the east! It’s seven years we’ve had 
a life was joy only, and this day we’re going 
west, this day we’re facing death, maybe, and 
death should be a poor, untidy thing, though 
it’s a queen that dies.” And again just before 
she presses the knife to her heart she says: 
“Little moon, little moon of Alban, it’s lone- 
some you'll be this night, and to-morrow night, 
and long nights after, and you pacing the 
woods beyond Glen Laoi, looking every place 
for Deirdre and Naisi, the two lovers who slept 
so sweetly with each other.” 

And the voice of this genius is new because 
his people are so wonderfully fresh and clear. 
What a great language they speak! How lucid 
and simple and poetic it is! Thus in “The 
Well of the Saints” Martin tells of the sights 
the two blind beggars, he and his wife, have: 
« Ah, it’s ourselves had finer sights than the 
like of them, I’m telling you, when we were 
sitting a while back hearing the birds and bees 
humming in every weed of the ditch; or when 
we'd be smelling the sweet, beautiful smell 
does be rising in the warm nights, when you do 
hear the swift flying things racing in the air, 
till we’d be looking up in our own minds into 
a grand sky; and seeing lakes, and big rivers, 
and fine hills for taking the plough.” Above 
all, the voice is new because the author is not 
concerned in solving a problem or exploiting a 
theory ; it is like the voice of the Elizabethans, 
which proclaims truth and beauty through the 
medium of pure art. James W. TupPER. 








DISRAELI AS POLITICIAN AND AUTHOR.* 





In the preface to the second volume of Mr. 
William Flavelle Monypenny’s Life of Disraeli, 
it is explained that the delay in publication was 
due to reasons of health. The preface is dated 
October, 1912 ; a little later news went abroad 
of the author’s death. The passing of a brilliant 
_ THE LirE oF BENJAMIN DisRAELI, EARL OF BEACONS- 


FIELD. By William Flavelle Monypenny. Volume II. 
Illustrated. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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writer is always keenly felt ; in this case there 
is the added regret that death came while the 
author was in the midst of the greatest task of 
his career. Of his biography of Disraeli only 
two of the four volumes that he had planned 
have been published. We are assured, however, 
that he had the remaining volumes well under 
way, and that they will appear in due time. 

In the present volume the author has em- 
ployed the same literary method as in the earlier 
one. It is toa large extent made up of extracts 
from Disraeli’s letters and novels, which the 
author has strung together on a thin thread of 
original narrative. This method has decided 
advantages: it gives the reader an insight into 
Disraeli’s mental character that no discussion 
on the author’s part could give us. The great 
politician is made to reveal all the many traits 
of his extraordinary mind, his love for the fan- 
tastic, his ambition, his shrewdness, his faith in 
himself, his vanity, and the rest: the author 
makes no attempt at concealment. At the same 
time, there arises a doubt as to whether the 
method has not been overworked. It is import- 
ant to know what Disraeli thought of himself ; 
but we need also to be told what his contem- 
poraries thought of him. To some extent Mr. 
Monypenny supplies this information, but too 
often it is given on the authority of Disraeli 
himself. It may be true that “I spoke with 
great effect last night in the House, the best 
speech on our side,” and that “ my great speech 
in 1846 . . . was followed by the loudest and 
longest cheer that ever was heard in the House 
of Commons,” but we ought to have more 
evidence. 

The volume covers a period of nine years, 
beginning with Disraeli’s first appearance in 
parliament in 1837 and closing with his suc- 
cessful overthrow of Sir Robert Peel in 1846. 
A chapter is given to his marriage, and another 
to his stay in Paris during the winter of 1842-3 ; 
but the bulk of the narrative is devoted to liter- 
ature and politics, two subjects that were closely 
related in Disraeli’s mind. Mr. Monypenny has 
studied his subject from three sides: he sees 
him as a parliamentary orator, as a novelist, 
and as a political theorist. Disraeli the states- 
man will be the subject of future volumes ; for 
in his career previous to 1846 there were no 
clear indications that he would ever develop con- 
structive statesmanship; nor would anyone have 
guessed in the days when he had to remain in- 
doors for fear of his creditors that he would 
some day prove a fairly successful chancellor 
of the exchequer. 





Considerable attention is given to Disraeli’s 
career as a parliamentary orator. The story of 
his maiden speech, when the radicals and the 
Irishmen howled him down, is told in detail, 
and the author shows that it was Disraeli’s own 
fault that he received such rough treatment : 
he went “out of his way to provoke the hostility 
of the Irish, on whom the traditions of the House 
were least likely to impose restraint.”” Ten days 
later he was again on the floor, and was satisfied 
with the impression that he made: “1 spoke 
again last night and with complete success.” 
Three months later he made an unusually effec- 
tive speech, and “ sat down amid loud cheers ”’; 
but he adds: “ No one cheered me more vehe- 
mently than Hobhouse, who was a little drunk.” 
Before he had been six months in the House, 
it seems that the press as well as parliament 
had begun to take him seriously. At least such 
is his own belief. 

«“T made a most brilliant and triumphant speech last 

night—unquestionably and agreed upon by all hands the 
crack speech of the night. . . . Every paper in London, 
Radical, Whig, or Tory, has spoken of my speech in 
the highest terms of panegyric, except the wretched 
Standard, which, under the influence of that scoundrel 
Maginn, always attacked me before I was in parliament, 
and now always passes over my name in silence.” 
The author also discusses Disraeli’s oratorical 
mannerisms, his monotonous drawl, his careless 
gestures, and the indifferent manner that he 
employed until he reached the really important 
parts of his speech, when he would suddenly 
rise to the occasion and give the enemy thrust 
after thrust. 

Two chapters are devoted to Disraeli’s novels 
of this period, “Coningsby” and “Sibyl.” Mr. 
Monypenny rates these very high, whether re- 
garded as works of art or as political treatises. 
But he is not oblivious to the defects in Disraeli’s 
literary art,—chiefly his inability to keep his 
purpose from dominating the story. The au- 
thor’s discussion of these novels is most illumi- 
nating. ‘Coningsby’ can be regarded either 
as a work of art, or as the manifesto of Young 
England.” The chapter on Young England, a 
group of dreamers who looked to Disraeli as a 
leader, serves as an excellent introduction to 
the discussion of the novel itself, for some of the 
members of Young England appearas characters 
in the story. In “Sibyl” Disraeli gives us a 
study of conditions among the impoverished 
industrial classes. It is Mr. Monypenny’s opin- 
ion that although “Sibyl” has been a favorite 
“with the critics and with the elect,” it is really 
inferior to “ Coningsby.” 

“Coningsby” is important for the study of 
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Disraeli as a political theorist, because in this 
book he develops his ideas of historical Toryism ; 
Sibyl,” because in this he shows the necessity 
of combining the older Tory idea with that of 
social reform. In tracing the growth of the new 
Toryism, Mr. Monypenny finds that Disraeli 
was not disloyal to his early radical convictions 
when he became a member of the conservative 
party. With his conservative friends he em- 
phasized the historic elements of the English 
constitution,—the land, the church, and above 
all the monarchy. But he did not stop there: 
he realized that the industrial revolution had 
produced a new set of social conditions, and 
that the call for social reform should be heeded. 
Monarchy, as he viewed it, did not exist merely 
to conserve the existing institutions; it was to 
serve as the agent of the nation in effecting 
social reform. 

“ For him in the political cosmos there are two great 
realities — the throne at the centre, and the People at 
the circumference; and on the maintenance of their nor- 
mal and unimpeded interaction the health and balance 
of all depends. ‘The privileges of the multitude and 
the prerogatives of the Sovereign had grown up together, 
and together they had waned’; together also they were 
to be redeemed from the selfish oligarchy which had 
usurped them, and the not less selfish and only less nar- 
row middle class which had now taken the place of the 
oligarchy. That, briefly stated, is the Disraelian posi- 
tion. There is no shrinking, as we can see, from democ- 
racy as such, though there is a shrinking from a sudden 
transference of power to a neglected and entirely unedu- 
cated democracy.” 

It was, however, not as the exponent of a 
political theory, but as the supporter of a ques- 
tionable economic expedient, the corn laws, that 
Disraeli mounted to leadership. The fight over 
the corn laws is told in considerable detail. An 
effort is made to show that Disraeli was abso- 
lutely honest in his opposition, and that he had 
given Peel warning in several notable speeches 
that an attempt to abandon protection might 
bring them to the parting of the ways. It is 
in his discussion of this conflict that Mr. 
Monypenny shows most clearly his own political 
bias; this part of the narrative is therefore 
likely to meet with some criticism. For the 
author holds that the abolition of the corn laws 
ruined English agriculture, while it brought no 
help to Ireland ; that the apparent prosperity of 
England in the following years was not due to 
the repeal, but to other causes: “the great 
development of steam and railways that was 
proceeding when it was adopted, and the gold 
discoveries in California and Australia that soon 
followed”; and, finally,— 

“The repeal of the Corn Laws was the first decisive 
step in that policy of sacrificing the rural life of England 





to a one-sided and exaggerated industrial development 
which has done so much to change the English character 
and the English outlook, and which it may not impossi- 
bly be the business of subsequent generations to endeavor 
to retrace.” 


It is also a question whether the author is 
just in his treatment of Sir Robert Peel. He 
admits that morally Peel was superior to 
Disraeli; Disraeli’s flat denial in the House of 
Commons that he had ever asked Peel for an 
office would make another conclusion impossible. 
Mr. Monypenny makes no attempt to excuse the 
falsehood ; he adds, however, “ Let the politi- 
cian who is without sin in the matter of veracity 
cast the first stone.” But, he argues, “there is 
not only a moral but an intellectual integrity, 
and in intellectual virtue Peel was as much the 
inferior of Disraeli as in the moral he was his 
superior.” 

It is likely that too much is made of Disraeli’s 
devotion to principle ; for it seems impossible 
to disguise the fact that he was, after all, a 
political adventurer, who would leap at an op- 
portunity like that afforded by the plight of 
the squires who were threatened by Peel’s pro- 
posed legislation. But except in matters related 
to the great battle in 1846, the author shows 
rare judgment and writes in a spirit of evident 
fairness. It must be remembered, however, 
that Mr. Monypenny wrote in the year 1912, 
in an atmosphere full of schemes for future corn 
laws and other forms of protection; in such an 
atmosphere it would be difficult for the judgment 
of a Tory to maintain an even balance. 


LAURENCE M. Larson. 








THE WOMEN OF SHAKESPEARE.* 





Several years ago Mr. Frank Harris, the 
London editor and dramatic critic, published a 
work on “* The Man Shakespeare,” in which he 
professed to read the inner history of Shake- 
speare from youth to decline by finding him 
thinly disguised in his dramas under a recurrent 
type-character, now, for example, as Orsino, now 
as Hamlet, and now as Antony. Mr. Harris’s 
new volume of studies, reprinted from “The 
English Review,’’ are in effect a continuation 
of the same theme. By “The Women of 
Shakespeare” are meant primarily the four 
actual women who had most to do with the 
shaping of Shakespeare’s life and sentiments — 
his mother, wife, mistress, and daughter. These 
women, like Shakespeare himself, Mr. Harris 





* THe WomeEN or SHAKESPEARE. By Frank Harris. New 
York: Mitchel! Kennerley. 
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finds portrayed more or less faithfully in suc- 
cessive characters in the dramas, and he freely 
employs such phrases as Cleopatra-Fitton and 
Judith-Marina to convey his meaning. Natur- 
ally, the chief emphasis is upon the mistress, 
Mary Fitton, Queen Elizabeth’s maid-of-honor. 
It was she, Mr. Harris believes, who is to be 
credited with the development of Shakespeare’s 
tragic power, working in his soul and art a trans- 
formation paralleled (shall we say ?) only in such 
histories as those of Dante and Petrarch. 

The matter of the volume is not entirely new. 
We have long been familiar, for instance, with 
the attempt to identify “the whitely wanton 
with a velvet brow” of “« Love’s Labor’s Lost” 
with the dark lady of the sonnets, and this lat- 
ter with Mary Fitton. But Mr. Harris goes far 
beyond these slight conjectures, and attempts 
to extract from the plays not only, as already 
stated, a spiritual history, but even definite 
biographical details. For example, a scene in 
* Coriolanus” makes him “feel that Shake- 
speare’s mother on her death-bed had probably 
begged something of Shakespeare which he had 
granted very reluctantly,’’ that she had, in fact, 
‘made him promise to be reconciled to his wife.” 
A declaration so bold as this excites one’s curi- 
osity to know by what process of deduction the 
author arrives at his conclusions. Example 
will be more satisfactory than description. 
Speaking of “ Coriolanus,” he says : 

«“ The wife plays hardly any part in the drama; the 
whole interest is concentrated on the mother and son. 
. . » The speech of Coriolapus when he is on the point 
of yielding to his mother’s pleading is impossible in the 
mouth of a Roman general, but is all the more character- 
istic of Shakespeare at this time: 

Like a dull actor now 
I have forgot my part, and I am out, 
Even to a full disgrace. . . . 
. . « You gods! I prate, 
And the most noble mother of the world 
Leave unsaluted: sink my knee, i’ the earth 
Of thy deep duty more impression show 
Than that of common sons, . . . 
Surely in the last lines of this self-revealing speech we 
eatch an echo of Shakespeare’s pride in himself and his 
intense admiration of his mother. Why should Corio- 
lanus praise his mother to us?” 
It seems to us rather more pertinent to ask, 
Why should Shakespeare praise Ais mother to 
a London audience? But if that is not convine- 
ing, perhaps the following may be — this time 
with reference to “ Antony and Cleopatra”: 

“ Shakespeare had been in love with Mary Fitton for 
years. She had got into his blood, and he could not 
but paint her for us in act after act, in a dozen differing 
moods. Even Shakespeare's intellectual conscience 


Enobarbus cannot control himself when he speaks of 
her: 








I saw her once 
Hop forty paces through the public street ; 
And having lost her breath, she spoke, and panted 
That she did make defect perfection 
And, breathless, power breathe forth. 


This incident seems to me a veritable performance of 
Mary Fitton reported by Shakespeare. It must have 
made a deathless impression on him. Not only does it 
throw Enobarbus off his perfect balance: but it is in 
itself too peculiar to be imagined and is besides not at 
all in keeping with the character of the sensual queen. 
It reminds us too directly of the bold sonnet-heroine. 
That insistence upon ‘ power’ strikes the same note as 
in Sonnet 150: 


O from what power hast thou this powerful might ?”’ 

In the chapter on “All’s Well that Ends 
Well” Mr. Harris makes out a strong case for 
the identification of Bertram’s character with 
that of Lord Herbert, and the plausibility of 
this portion bespeaks serious consideration for 
his entire argument. But, unfortunately, no- 
where else does assent follow so readily, and very 
often one feels compelled to enter an emphatic 
denial. That Hamlet upbraiding his mother 
and beseeching her to abandon the King should 
be really Shakespeare reproaching Mary Fitton 
and begging her to cast off Lord Herbert, ap- 
pears little short of ridiculous. And when, a 
little later, we are told that the unnatural cruelty 
of Hamlet in speaking with such contempt of 
the slain Polonius — 

“Ill lug the guts into the neighbor room ”— 

is only to be explained by the fact that “‘Shake- 
speare is here again thinking of Herbert, the 
real object of his hate, whom often in imagina- 
tion he had killed with one quick thrust,” one 
feels bound to protest that if this indeed be so, 
the creator of Hamlet was insane. If Mr. Harris 
were not so serious and so evidently convinced 
by his own reasoning, we should be disposed to 
think it all a deliberate hoax, perpetrated pos- 
sibly with the object of showing the Baconians 
how, with persistence enough, one can read any- 
thing he pleases into the text of Shakespeare. 

Not the least strange part of it all is the au- 
thor’s fancy that his discovery somehow glorifies 
Shakespeare, even while he calls him a snob and 
a sensualist. He appears to think that now, for 
the first time, in the light of this new truth, is 
Shakespeare revealed in all his essential human- 
ity, and his character clothed with flesh and blood. 
But surely this is just what all men have always 
seen in Shakespeare. Life, we grant,— indeed, 
we insist,—he must have known to the core. 
What we refuse to believe, even granting the 
Herbert-Fitton episode, which is by no means 
established, is that he should have kept so nar- 
rowly within the pale of his personal experience 
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and hugged so closely his private wrongs that 
he merely transcribed them, schoolboy-like, into 
his plays, instead of transmuting them into that 
wonderful pageant of universal human passions 
that spectators and readers alike have taken 
them to be. Mr. Harris exclaims, in a moment 
which to a mere “ mandarin-professor”’ looks 
like the very ebullition of hysteria, “* What a 
pity it is that Shakespeare and Mary Fitton do 
not sleep together in the great Abbey!” But 
if we were once convinced of what he asserts so 
exultantly, that many of the plays, including 
all the greatest ones, actually “reek of’? Mary 
Fitton, we should feel with an immeasurable 
sadness that our idol was dethroned and should 
close our Shakespeares forever. Happily, not 
many of us are likely to be convinced. 


ALPHONSO GERALD NEWCOMER. 








MYSTICISM: WHITHER BOUND ?* 





The world will not cease to demand from 
mysticism some firm human significance. Lack- 
ing this, a new mystic vision may indeed carry 
us off our feet for a time, but we will not fly 
far with it. Possessing this, it may transport 
us to very strange shores: we will “adventure 
for such merchandise.” History is instinct 
with this demand, and general thought will 
make it continually more pressing. Surely it 
is destined, working its way to the very roots 
of mysticism, to cultivate in time a hardier 
plant and lovelier flowers than have been. 

But just at present the process is acute 
and debilitating. The blossoms are not only 
strange but inherently fragile,—for instance, 
those that blow in M. Maeterlinck’s garden. 
Graceful and assiduously tended as these are, 
they can scarce draw one’s approbation unmixed 
with the regret “‘that it should come to this”! 
Especially calculated to stir the Hamlet in one, 
are the essays on Emerson, Novalis, and Ruys- 
broeck in their English dress. The translation, 
though on the whole adequate, is frequently the 
reverse of subtle, and in any case much of the 
original color and perfume was. bound to flee 
the language of shop-keepers; moreover, the 
studies in the volume represent, as the translator 
remarks, the sources of Maeterlinck’s * philo- 
sophic inspiration.” As a result, his views 
confront the Anglo-Saxon reader in barer out- 
line than ever before.—and readers are likely 





*On Emerson, and Other Essays. By Maurice Maeter- 
linck. Translated by Montrose J. Moses. New York : Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 





to be numerous on account of the author's 
popularity. Many who have seen Maeterlinck 
through the general haze which hangs about 
him may be induced now to ponder somewhat 
thoughtfully the bare essentials of his mysticism. 
Indeed, although the essays are not new, they 
have now a fresh importance. They provide, 
unintentionally, a timely “* Past and Present.” 
Joining with certain other influences which are 
working in the same direction, they will help 
compel our attention for the present state of 
mysticism. And more general meditation upon 
this subject should react to the good of mysti- 
cism itself,—should indirectly hasten its period 
of firmer growth. Whither is it bound? 

Mysticism comprises two main spiritual 
states, fundamentally inseparable and comple- 
mentary but nevertheless distinct: an apo- 
calyptic, in which truth seems merely to be 
revealed; and a humanly creative, so to speak, 
in which new truth seems brought into exist- 
ence. At times, the dreamer is contemplating 
a transcendent picture from which a veil has 
dropped; again, he is himself the artist, paint- 
ing with divine colors a scene not yet known to 
heaven or earth. For him, the joy of strangely 
mingled self-forgetfulness and creative exulta- 
tion is for the moment all-sufficient. He rele- 
gates to colder hours, or to other persons, the 
pursuit of a rational harmony. This pursuit 
reduces the two mystic states to aspects of what 
has so far appeared, in the world’s net verdict, 
a persistent dualism presenting such further 
discords as “the one and the many,” good and 
evil, eternity and time. Yet all considerable 
attempts at harmonizing these discords have soon 
reacted upon the nature of mysticism itself — 
have been the true parents, indeed, of all mys- 
tie visions which have attained lasting human 
significance. 

Where, then, will the pursuit of harmony 
next lead us? The effect of modern thought, 
certainly, has been to deepen the human terms 
of the old paradox. The tap-root of them all, 
plainly, is ‘“time”—roughly represented in 
ordinary speech by such expressions as flux, 
evolution, human progress, and the like: time 
in the largest sense of the word. This fact has 
been more and more firmly established among 
us,—on the one hand by those who look askance 
on everything from Rousseau to Bergson, and 
on the other by those optimists —spiritual chil- 
dren of Comte— who find the direct line of 
progress passing through the middle of our 
epoch. So that the central stream of human 
thought, if it follows its old commonplace pro- 
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cedure of issuing about midway between the 
conservative and radical channels, can scarcely 
do so without being colored, more deeply than 
before, with the current of time. That color 
will slowly work its way—in just what degree 
it is impossible to foretell, although certainly 
not in the Bergsonian degree—through the 
general conception of ultimate reality. ‘To this 
result the majority of nineteenth century writ- 
ers, most often unwittingly, have made sig- 
nificant contributions. Even those have done 
so who, like Carlyle and Browning, affected 
independence of the age’s trend and rendered 
inborn homage to “ the Quiet” overhead. For 
by uniquely emphasizing, in effect, the lasting 
significance of human labor, “the many,” even 
evil, and various other constituents of the 
human drama, they edified the very plot and 
frame of that drama—time itself. They all 
abetted time’s invasion of the Quiet’s realm. 
It seems that the central push of history was 
behind them. 

The eventual result for mysticism will be to 
intensify what was termed above its humanly 
creative mood. Implicit in this mood is the 
recognition that time possesses at bottom some 
ultimate reality. Nor will the intensification of 
that mood make it dissonant with the apocalyp- 
tie state in which time’s shackles seem to be 
loosed. For it is surely the function and value 
of mysticism to solve, as the world grows older, 
deeper discords than of yore. And the mystic 
himself may experience increasingly rich returns. 
The truth which he discovers will never again, 
indeed, have the pure simplicity and the static 
completeness of the Platonic vision. But if the 
divine excellence shall show some inherent need 
of development, it will evince also a transcend- 
ent capability for such unfolding. And the 
rapture of perceiving this excellence will be 
mingled more than ever with the deep joy 
of creatively aiding in that development. A 
prevision of this joy appears in Emerson: the 
“Oversoul” is overlaid with a peculiarly crea- 
tive * Self-Reliance” — fruit of a long growth 
of human thought which in him attained a pro- 
phetic, if premature, harmoniousness. 

In Maeterlinck’s essay on Emerson, however, 
the thought-foundation has faded from view, 
and the self-reliance been reduced to a succes- 
sion of receptive moods. How strangely thin, 
then, here as in the writings of Emerson’s 
less noted present-day disciples, does the Over- 
soul appear! And it is this sort of soul—*a 
capricious and hidden thing” he once well terms 
it— which the author pursues through the re- 





maining two essays, and distills into a haze of 
imagery. Mystic imagery, rather than mystic 
vision with its large background of thought, is 
what attracts him,—notably in Ruysbroeck. 
The book is therefore thoroughly characteristic 
of contemporary mysticism. For this has fallen 
into the twofold estate produced always by peri- 
ods of transition: its apocalypse is weak, and 
its humanly creative vision is merged largely in 
a predilection for symbolism. Fleeting impres- 
sions of vague greatnesses — often light shadows 
of past gods—are elaborated through a finely 
graduated scale of symbolic images. Pick up 
almost any present literary production tinged 
with mysticism — be it American lyric, German 
reverie, or Russian novel — and you are told the 
same story. It throws one’s thoughts, distress- 
ingly, upon the merely latent, inert aspect of 
reality. The oversoul, without firm human 
foundation, easily sinks to an undersoul. Those 
highest “ peaks” of our being, for instance, that 
Maeterlinck talks so much about,—do they not 
quickly turn, if one rubs one’s eyes, into mere 
inverted images of valleys? 

To be sure, it is well to be made conscious of 
our needs; such a condition is pre-essential to 
reconstruction. And if the pursuit of symbol- 
ism cannot fulfil those needs, nevertheless it has. 
a certain secondary value. At its best, present- 
day literary mysticism is cultivating the high 
meaning of the small familiar things of life ; it 
is thus contributing in a minor fashion to that 
humanizing of mysticism which is bound in the 
future to run its course. And, indeed, flashes of 
truly constructive insight, indicating a develop- 
ment of fresh vitality in the general direction 
outlined above, are not wanting: witness the first 
part of Maeterlinck’s essay on Novalis. But 
naturally the new harmony, in which time, with 
its increased reality, shall be reconciled again 
with eternity, must be built up not in the proper 
sphere of mysticism but in that of religious 
thought. Browning’s optimistic attempt at over- 
coming this discord was not merely Victorian, 
but also prophetic; though smiled at nowadays, 
to be sure, by many of the critical, it has obvi- 
ously met a real need vaguely apprehended by the 
public mind. Other religious or semi-religious 
thinkers, among them Professor Eucken, have 
been more or less consciously contributing to the 
coming result. In the meantime, mysticism is 
on the whole worshipping “*an unknown God.” 
Whenever it has done this in the past, it has. 
left, in its decay, no large kernel of human. 
significance. 

GeorceE Roy E..iorrt. 
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PROBLEMS OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY.* 





An eminent economic authority of a past genera- 
tion once said that, while production to a large extent 
is governed by fixed and immutable laws, the distri- 
bution of wealth varies according to the laws and 
customs of a country,—one being fixed by nature, 
the other by society. If this is true (and there seems 
to be a consensus of opinion in that direction) the 
present industrial unrest is caused by the desire for 
a more equitable distribution of the fruits of human 
toil among the several producers. The capitalist has 
always been able to take care of himself, but now 
the laborer is coming into his own more than ever 
before in industrial history. Both capital and labor 
are indispensable factors in production, and through 
peaceful adjustments of difficulties right understand- 
ing and mutual well-being must be brought about. 
Discontent, to be effective, must express itself; and 
even if the proposed remedies vary, as they do in 
the four books here considered, the inevitable out- 
come must be social progress. 

Sir Arthur Clay discusses in “Syndicalism and 
Labor” the rise of militant methods in labor circles, 
and adds some notes upon various aspects of social 
and industrial questions of the day. The origin of 
Syndicalism is briefly described, and concerning its 
meaning we read: 

“Tt may be correctly used to designate the system adopted 

by any association of persons formed to further common 
interests; but in France of late years it has acquired a special 
meaning, and is now generally understood to denote the 
policy of the ‘ Confédération Générale du Travail,’ the object 
of which is the destruction by force of the existing organi- 
sation, and the transfer of industrial capital from its present 
possessors to Syndicalists, or in other words to the revolution- 
ary Trade Unions. The means by which this object is to be 
secured is the General Strike.” 
One faction looks to revolutionary methods, while 
the other to constitutional means, to accomplish their 
ends. The intellectual justification of Syndicalism 
in the writings of Sorel is thus stated : 

“In the absence of a virile and energetic middle class, 
human progress is impossible. In these latter days this class 
has become degsnerate and cowardly. The only chance for 
its regeneration is that it should be compelled to fight for 
its existence. The war of classes taught by the doctrine of 
Syndicalism can alone supply this necessary stimulant ; there- 
fore to teach this doctrine is to serve the true interest of 
humanity.” 

In other words, Syndicalism is advocated as a relig- 
ion. The larger part of Sir Arthur Clay’s book is 
devoted to an historical résumé of the development 
of Syndicalism in France, Sweden, Italy, Spain, and 
the United Kingdom. Then follow chapters on 
trade unionism in England, and the influence upon 
it of growing socialistic sentiment. The position 





*Synpicatism anp Lagpor. By Sir Arthur Clay, Bart. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

OrGanizep Lasor: Its Problems and How to Meet 
Them. By A. J. Portenar. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Tue New Inpvusrriat Day. By William C. Redfield. 
New York: The Century Co. 

Tae Ovrtoox ror InpusrRiat Peace. Philadelphia: 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 








of the author is that of an extreme Tory, and the 
“sacred rights of property” are emphasized to the 
neglect of even the most conservative and humane 
considerations. All trades unions are regarded as 
necessarily anti-social bodies, and their present tend- 
encies are viewed with alarm. Although written 
almost entirely from secondary sources, and despite 
its reactionary tone, the book contains an interesting 
account of the ideas and growth of Syndicalism. 

Unlike the previous volume, Mr. Portenar’s book 
on “Organized Labor” is a discussion of labor prob- 
lems and how to meet them written from a trade- 
union point of view. The author is a member of 
the Typographical Union, and his views are there- 
fore not theoretical but the result of actual experi- 
ence. The lesson to him of the McNamara affair, 
with all its attendant results, is not the necessity for 
a breaking up of trade unionism but for its more 
thorough organization. The way out is by peaceful 
means. Then, after a consideration of some of the 
existing grievances, the author says: 

“ Hence the first answer to the question, What shall we 

do? is a negative. We shall not resort to open or furtive 
violence. Those to whom an ethical reason is sufficient need 
not be urged to refrain from it. Those who see in it a means 
of advancement should be satisfied that the best to be hoped 
from it is temporary gain, certain to be followed by punish- 
ment for the guilty and disaster for the movement. The 
two reasons together should control us all.” 
A chapter is then devoted to Syndicalism, and its 
exposition in this country by the Industrial Workers 
of the World. Here also the writer takes the 
evolutionary and not the revolutionary view, and 
condemns the idea of the “irritation” strike as a 
common feature of industrial life. The way out is 
rather by codperation for mutual benefit and pro- 
tection. Organization by industry as allied trades, 
with arrangements for the arbitration of grievances 
with employers, is strongly urged. But even with 
this ideal realized more or less fully, the strike is 
not to be discarded,— because, as in war between 
nations, the strike is a last resource for the work- 
man, when all other efforts for justice have failed. 
Succeeding chapters are devoted to “Insurance 
Benefits,” “Co-operative Trading,” and related 
topics. The proposal is made that a great co- 
operative society should be formed, to be controlled 
and directed by the international unions, for the sale 
of union-made goods, thus doing away with the 
profits of the middleman and the expensive methods 
of the boycott and the union label. The dominant 
note of the book is one of practical common-sense 
combined with a belief that no problem is settled 
until it is settled right. 

“The New Industrial Day” is described as “a 
book for men who employ men”; and its author, Mr. 
William C. Redfield, a former member of Congress, 
presents in its pages the results of his own experience 
as a manufacturer and as an observer of industrial 
conditions. The thesis of the book is that the work- 
man should be so treated that he may do his best, 
and this involves a wage which has eome relation to 
the profit realized from his work. The plea is for 
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an intelligent development of the workman, and the 
application of brains to business methods. The line 
of least resistance in reducing expenses seems to be 
the reduction of wages, and this is taken by many 
employers; but the real need is for better methods 
of production and of business management. Says 
Mr. Redfield : 

“Given the scientific spirit in management, constant and 
careful study of operations and details of cost — and this is 
the crux of the whole question — given the scientific spirit 
in management, constant and careful study of operations 
and details of cost, modern buildings and equipment, proper 
arrangement of plant and proper material, ample power, 
space, and light, a high wage rate means inevitably a low 
labor cost per unit of product and the minimum of labor cost.” 
The reality of this statement is brought out in some 
nine chapters by a great wealth of illustration from 
practical experience. The days of the rule of thumb 
are gone, and to keep afloat to-day the manufac- 
turer must cease to be a Bourbon and must really 
understand his business. Particularly pungent and 
refreshing is the chapter entitled “ What Have We 
Got to Do with Abroad?” where our failures in 
foreign trade are traced to our neglect to comply 
with the demands of foreign buyers rather than to 
our high wage rate, which is in reality a low product 
rate. Costs and their causes are then dealt with in 
a spirit of inexorable logic, while the influence in 
their reduction of a well-paid and efficient working 
force is clearly brought out. The fact is insisted 
upon and reiterated that we have only gone half- 
way on the industrial road, and that in the light of 
the rise of human values account must be taken of 
the human factor in production as well as of ma- 
chinery and selling. The results coming from a 
scientific spirit in management are shown, and at 
the same time fair dealing with the worker is in- 
sisted upon as a requisite for success. The book is 
based not only upon sound sense but upon sound 
economics; for, as the writer so clearly points out, 
high-priced labor leads to progress, efficiency, and 
improved methods, and these lead in turn to an 
increased output and to greater cheapness of the 
product. 

Fourteen papers, written from many points of 
view, are brought together in “The Outlook for 
Industrial Peace.”” While lacking to a considerable 
extent any degree of unity, the result is a compre- 
hensive presentation of conditions and tendencies in 
the industrial world. The need of settling disputes 
between employers and employees without resort to 
strikes, and a method of accomplishing such a result, 
is brought out by Mr. Marcus M. Marks in an exposi- 
tion of “The Canadian Industrial Disputes Act.” 
The initiative under this act for conciliation comes 
not from the government but from one or the other 
interested party, and results in the appointment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation. Pending 
the investigation of this Board, the service must be 
uninterrupted, under penalty of heavy fines. After 
investigation, a published report is made, but there 
is no compulsion as to acceptance of this report or 
for arbitration. 





“ If both parties voluntarily agree to arbitration, well and 

good ; but the act contemplates only investigation and pub- 
licity. After the report of the Board has been published, 
either party is entirely free to strike or lock-out; the law 
has been complied with when employer and employed per- 
mit the situation to remain unchanged until the end of the 
period of ixvestigation. However, workingmen are quite 
unlikely to risk the dangers of a strike in the face of an 
adverse opinion of such a Board. Similarly, the employer 
will in almost every instance accede to the requests made by 
a fair tribunal.” 
The effectiveness of this act is shown by the 
fact that during the past five years only fourteen 
instances out of one hundred and ten disputes so 
referred have resulted in strikes. In the light of 
such a result, it would seem well for our several 
states to adopt such a method. The aims and 
methods of various industrial organizations are 
discussed in the papers on “The National Civic 
Federation and Industrial Peace,” by Dr. Seth 
Low ; “ The Joint Board of Sanitary Control in the 
Cloak, Suit and Skirt Industry in New York City,” 
by Mr. Henry Moskowitz; “ Industrial Betterment 
Activities of the National Metal Trades Association,” 
by Mr. Robert Wuest; and “ Industrial Peace Ac- 
tivities of the National Electric Light Association,” 
by Mr. Arthur Williams. Then the related topics 
of scientific management and industrial education 
are emphasized in “The Attitude of Labor towards 
Scientific Management,” by Mr. Hollis Godfrey ; 
“ Education and Industrial Peace,” by Mr. Herman 
Schneider ; and “ Factory Organization in Relation 
to Industrial Education,” by Mr. Hugo Diemer. 
The most thoroughgoing paper of all is the one on 
“Conditions Fundamental to Industrial Peace,” by 
Mr. George B. Hugo. After a scathing indictment 
of the surrender of the Boston Elevated Railway 
Company to organized labor in the recent strike, 
the assertion is made that there is no choice for 
the individual between the two evils of corporate 
capital and organized labor. Each is as bad as the 
other. Over against these is placed the ideal of 
individual economic freedom. How this is to be 
brought about is not indicated, except in the state- 
ment that “ government will again assume its abdi- 
cated function of protecting the individual.” But 
large-scale production and big business units are 
already here; and it is entirely unlikely that in- 
dustry can be forced back into past conditions. In 
conclusion it may be said that industrial peace 
means industrial democracy, and the consequent 
passing of absolute monarchy (not to say despot- 
ism) in industrial relations. The contrast between 
democracy in government and absolute monarchy 
in industry, as now existing, is too glaring an 
anomaly to last. Grorce Mitton Janes. 








“Tne Print-Collector’s Quarterly,” edited by Mr. 
FitzRoy Carrington, has been published hitherto by 
Messrs. Frederick Keppel & Co. of New York. Mr. 
Carrington has been appointed Curator of the Print 
Department of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and 
beginning with the current issue the periodical will 
be published by the Museum. 
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RECENT AMERICAN POETRY.* 


In “A Day at Castrogiovanni,” Mr. George 
Edward Woodberry has crystallized in noble verse 
the impressions of a happy Sicilian day. It wasa 
day five years ago, spent on the site of Demeter’s 
temple and in view of Etna. There are three poems: 
a sonnet called “Etna,” an ode to “ Proserpine,” 
and a didactic poem in stanzas upon “ Demeter.” 
The sonnet may be given complete: 


“ Bird-wakened out of sleep, my darkling eyes 
Saw Etna bloom and whiten in the dawn, 
While over hollow leagues of crag and lawn 

Brightened earth’s edge upon the far-set skies ; 

Now, volleying light, the lucid mountain lies 
Transfigured, in the breath of gold updrawn, 
Dim base to rosy plume, and high the wan 

Worn moon turns snow, and worships as it dies. 





“ Then o’er the shoulder of that mount in heaven 
Rose like a moon divine, celestial sun, 
The Star to which all glory hath been given, 
The orb of life whence all things here have been. 
The nightingales sang on,— and I shali see 
No sight so mighty in tranquillity.” 


Of the “Prosperpine” we will quote the closing 
section: 
“O Prosperpine, dream not that thou art gone 
Far from our lives, half-human, half-divine ; 
Thou hast a holier adoration won 
In many a heart that worships at no shrine. 
Where light and warmth behold me, 
And flower and wheat enfold me, 
I lift a dearer prayer than all prayers past ; 
He who so loved thee that the live earth clove 
Before his pathway unto light and love, 
And took thy flower-full blossom,— who at last 
Shall every blossom cull,— 
Lover the most of what is most our own, 
The mightiest lover that the world has known, 
Dark lover, Death,— was he not beautiful.” 


The burden of the “ Demeter” is that worship is 
one, however diverse the names of its gods and the 
systems to which they belong. 


*A Day at Castrrociovanni. By George Edward 
Woodberry. The Woodberry Society: Privately printed. 

Uniet anv OrHER Poems. By Percy MacKaye. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Tae Vaunt oF Man, and Other Poems. By William 
Ellery Leonard. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 

Tue Port, THE Foou, AND THE FAERIEs. 
Cawein. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 

EcHors From VAGABONDIA. By Bliss Carman. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. 

Porms AnD BaLiaps. By Hermann Hagedorn. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co, 

Tue BeLovép ADVENTURE. 
Boston : Sherman, French & Co. 

Porms. By Selden L. Whitcomb. Boston: Richard G. 

r. 

InteRPRETATIONS. A Book of First Poems. By Zot 
Akins. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 

Tue Spinninc Woman OF THE Sky. 
Chicago: Ralph Fletcher Seymour Co. 

Tur Unconquerep Arr, and Other Poems. By Florence 
Earle Coates. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Tue Catt or Brornernoop, and Other Poems, By 


— Roosevelt Robinson. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 





By Madison 


By John Hall Wheelock. 


By Alice Corbin. 





“ Lo, I have believed in all the gods in turn, 
And know they have no being but in me ; 
All is the form of what doth inly burn, 
Up from the fetich to eternity ; 
Wherever man doth pray, and finds faith there, 
I kneel beside him and repeat his prayer. 


“Man doth prevail, who masters, age by age, 
The secret forces that through nature ply, 
And with the changes of the mind grows sage,— 
Whose faith burns brighter as the old truths die ; 
Truth is the cloud, molded by every storm ; 
Faith, like the rainbow, changes not its form.” 


This reminds us of Swinburne’s “Hymn of Man,” 
without its fierce invective, or of the prelude to the 
“ Songs before Sunrise.” It expresses the essence 
of the religious belief of the emancipated mind 
which sees life steadily and sees it whole, and echoes 
also the wistful sympathy of such a poem as “ Die 
Gotter Griechenlands.” Mr. Woodberry’s position 
as the first of living American poets would be secure 
without the credit of this new volume; of its con- 
tents we may simply say that they are entirely 
worthy of the genius that gave us “Wild Eden” 
and “The North Shore Watch.” 


The contents of Mr. Percy MacKaye’s “ Uriel and 
Other Poems ” are chiefly personal and commemor- 
ative. The pieces have been written for occasions, 
and offer tributes to Moody, Gordon Craig, Peary, 
Browning, Thackeray, and others. The “ Uriel” 
of the collection is William Vaughn Moody, who 
is also the subject of another poem, “To the Fire- 
Bringer.” We quote some scattered stanzas from 
the titular poem : 


“ Because he never wore his sentient heart 
For crows and jays to peck, ofttimes to such 
He seemed a silent fellow, who o’ermuch 
Held from the general gossip-ground apart, 
Or tersely spoke, and tart: 
How should they guess what eagle tore, within, 
His quick of sympathy for humblest smart 
Of human wretchedness, or probed his spleen 
Of scorn against the hypocritic mart! 


“ But special-privileged investitures 
Of beauty liked him not. To him the fact 
Was by its passion only made compact 
Of beauty; as, amid the Gloucester moors, 
The loveliness, which lures 
The artist’s eye, for him was nature’s prism 
To illume his love of country: art which endures 
At once is poetry and patriotism, 
In spite of jingoists and epicures.” 


Mr. MacKaye’s thought is fine and true, but he has 
many forced and infelicitous phrases, and his diction, 
as the close of the above stanza shows, is sometimes 
anything but poetic. The following stanza is ex- 
plained by this note: “Shortly before his death, he 
told a friend about a new drama, on the theme of 
Saint Paul, the outlines of which had come to him 
splendidly as a vision”: 
“ Darkling those constellations of his soul 
Glimmered, while racks of stellar lightning shot 
The white, creative meteors of thought 


Through that last night, where — clad in cloudy stole — 
Beside his ebbing shoal 
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Of life-blood stood Saint Paul, blazing a theme 
Of living drama from a fiery scroll 
Across his stretchéd vision as in dream — 
When Death, with blind dark, blotted out the whole.” 
In “The Vaunt of Man, and Other Poems,” Mr. 
William Ellery Leonard has given us a detailed and 
intimate relation of the adventures of his soul in 
far-off lands and the realms of gold which literatare 
discloses to the seeker,— adventures with faiths and 
ideals, with “ men of high report,” with love and life. 
His poems are intensely intellectualized, and shaped 
in the mould which results from a wide acquaint- 
ance with literature and with the currents of 
thought that have flowed down through the ages. 
Mr. Leonard is no experimenter, and has no con- 
cern with the freakishness in which the feeble find 
their last resort. His temper may fairly be called 
academic, which is not to our mind a term of dis- 
praise, albeit his outlook and his moods are distinctly 
modern. The sonnet is his favorite form, and he 
thus uses it to state his poetical programme or con- 
fession of faith: 
“I would make mention of primeval things, 
Oceans, horizons, rains, winds that bear 
Moist seeds from isle to isle, caves, mountain air 
And echoes, clouds and shadows of their wings 
On lakes or hillsides, autumns after springs 
In starlight, sleep and breathing and the blare 
Of life’s reveille, love, birth, death, and care 
Of sunken graves of peasants as of kings. 
The wide world over,— 
O be bold, be free! 
Strip off this perfumed fabric from your verse, 
Tear from your windows all the silk and lace ! — 
And stand, man, woman, on the slope by me, 
O once again before the universe, 
O once again with Nature face to face!” 
It may be said that the writer keeps fairly true to 
the line thus marked out for himself. In the follow- 
ing piece he strikes a note that was sounded for 
us by Arnold and Sill: 
“ Our life is threefold ; toil for daily bread, 
A little vintage and a little oil, 
Consumes the middle day; and after toil, 
When golden sunlight (else for joyance shed) 
Once more behind the hill or holt is sped, 
Then sleep must take us from the stars and foil 
The joyance of the splendor-night and coil 
Around us dreary shades or dreams of dread ; 


“ But in the space between our toil and sleep, 
An hour at level dawn, at eve an hour, 
A sacred watch we keep, or ought to keep: 
Then stands the soul at peace, as in a tower, 
And hears the world's eternal music sweep, 
And knows its heritage of light and power.” 


Mr. Leonard’s poems are good to read and to pon- 
der over. They get at the realities of life, and 
have something worth while to say about them; and 
always in a grave, measured, and exalted expression. 





Happy the poet who can sing from his heart: 


“ Yes, I have been in Avalon, 
The faery Isle in faery seas ; 
Therefore it is my face is wan, 

My heart at peace remembering these. 

It may not be, and yet — I seem 

Forever waking from a dream.” 








If he can say this, he will walk among men apart, 
taking fortune’s buffets and rewards with equal 
thanks, with only pity in his heart for those who 
look at him askance and call him visionary or ideal- 
ist. The great army of philistines, their thought 
fixed upon mean ideals, will bestow upon him neither 
their understanding nor their applause, but he will 
be sure of his reward despite their purblind disre- 
gard. Mr. Madison Cawein, whose song we have 
just echoed, is one of those whose consecration to the 
poetic calling has long been attested, and his new 
volume, “The Poet, the Fool, and the Faeries,” was 
not needed to make sure his election to the company 
of our approved singers. We must find space for 
one of these new lyrics, and our choice shall be “In 
the Deep Forest.” 
“In the deep forest when the lightning played, 
Pallid and frail a wilding flower swayed, 
an its blossom from the s 


streaming 
Trembling and fearful, like a child dismayed, 
Who in the darknese has forgotten God. 


“In the deep forest, in the thunder’s roll, 
Face to pale face I met with my own soul ; 
And in its eyes were trouble and alarm, 
Like that which held the heaven from pole to pole, 
And doubt of God above the night and storm. 


“In the deep forest, when the tempest 
The flower smiled unbroken of the biast ; 
And in the forest, as the day drew on, 
Hand in pale hand, with sure eyes upward cast, 
My soul and I stood confident of dawn.” 


One little chink may be found for this exquisite bit 
of imagery : 
“ Godiva-like, the moon rode into sight, 

Cautious, yet confident that no one sees ; 

The naked moon, astonishing the night, 

Brightening the thoroughfares of all the trees 

Holding her course unfaltering and sure, 

Knowing herself as beautiful as pure.” 


Mr. Cawein is not, as far as we know, a popular 
poet ; his verses are not sought after by the news- 
papers, nor do they offer the combination of slangi- 
ness and sentiment which appeals to the host of 
readers who think they like poetry without having 
the remotest notion of what it really is. But he has 
long been sure of his following among those whose 
judgment really counts, and for whom poetry —to 
be poetry — must be a deep interpretation of nature 
and the soul of man. 

In a new “Vagabondia” volume—this time 
without the collaboration of Richard Hovey — Mr. 
Bliss Carman once more rings the changes upon the 
old themes of nature’s pageant, the legendary lore 
of the past, and the joys of the care-free life under 
the sun on the open road. The following is typical: 

“We travelled empty-handed 
With hearts all fear above, 


For we ate the bread of friendship, 
We drank the wine of love. 


“Through many a wondrous autumn, 
Through many a magic spring, 
We hailed the scarlet banners, 
We heard the blue-bird sing. 
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“ We looked on life and nature 
With the eager eyes of youth, 
And all we asked or cared for 
Was beauty, joy, and truth. 


“We found no other wisdom, 
We learned no other way, 
Than the gladness of the morning, 
The glory of the day. 


“So all our earthly treasure 
Shall go with us, my dears, 
Aboard the Shadow Liner, 
Across the sea of years.” 


This pretty, facile stuff is anything but difficult to 
write, and it goes out of one ear as quickly as it goes 
into the other. Mr. Carman properly calls these 
pieces “Echoes,”’—we might have read them all 
before without now being conscious of the fact. And 
we must considerably qualify the praise bestowed 
on a poet who is capable of writing “‘Me for there!” 
as the ending of a lyric of yearning for the beauty 
of a scene known in the past. 


Of Mr. Hermann Hagedorn’s “Poems and Bal- 
lads,” the ballads are better than the poems, but 
they are too long to reproduce. If we were to choose 
one for that purpose, it would be “The Devil and 
St. Donat,” which opens thus: 


“The Devil hath made him a ship 
To bear the sinful souls ; 
He hath made it well of roots from Hell, 
And sulphur and brimstone and coals.” 





To say “sulphur and brimstone” is like saying 
“poems and ballads.” Of the pieces which the au- 
thor is content to describe as poems, the sonnet on 
our national infamy of repudiating the Panama treaty 
with England shows us that the poets are ever watch- 
ful of our country’s honor. It is addressed to the 
Senate. 


“ Blind guardians of the glory of our land, 
Defenders of our fame, what have you done ? — 
Crying! Our holiest pledges every one 

Are idle words writ on the windy sand! 

How shameless at the judgment do we stand! 
Through cynic Europe hear the laughter run ; 
Shrewd Machiavellis mocking as they shun 

The great republic of the faithless hand! 





“ Yea, we are great, but not by juggled phrases! 
Yea, we are strong, but not by troth denied! 
The age is full of change and insecure ; 
Hot in the fevered blood of nations blazes 
The strife of souls. Only by clear-descried 
Intrepid equity can we endure.” 


Mr. John Hall Wheelock discourses thus of “The 
New Love”: 


“ Before the morning I arose and went 
Over the snowy meadows clear and cold, 
And with the dawn a deep and new content 
Awoke in me. Farewell, dear love of old. 


“ Now that I love you, what is there to say! 
Who would have harmed you, what shall now be said! 
The morning wind has purged it all away. 
Before this love all the old lusts lie dead. 





“ The holier love more deep than all desire 

Into my spirit from the morning came, 

Out of the sacred and the whitening Fire 
It rose within me like a silent flame ; 


“ And the winds blew it to me from the west, 
Over the sad fields of unbroken snow, 
Patient and pure as your own naked breust 
And hopeless as our love of long ago.” 


The verses sound as if they meant something, but 
close scrutiny discloses little more than inarticulate 
emotion tricked out with imagery. We quote this 
poem, and make this comment upon it, because 
most of the contents of Mr. Wheelock’s volume, 
“The Beloved Adventure,” invite similar observa- 
tions. Gauzy fancies and nebulous ideas abound in 
his collection, but we rarely find in it either clear-cut 
thought or lyric rapture. Moreover, Mr. Wheelock’s 
verses are somewhat freer in form than is permis- 
sible to anyone not an approved master. It is only 
at great risk that a minor poet may attempt what 
a Verlaine or a Whitman is free to do without 
censure. 


“The Call” of the poet is thus apprehended by 
Mr. Selden L. Whitcomb : 


“Sing no more of the meadow brook 
That wanders amid the grasses ; 
Sing no more of the lover's look 
When the careless maiden passes ; 
But sing of passion that endureth, large, 
Sweeping the soul to life’s untrodden marge. 


“ Sing of Peruvian peaks that rise 
In silence, barren, regal ; 
Unseen, unsought of human eyes, 
Too lonely for the eagle; 
Where only the winds of God are unafraid 
To search the eternal terrors He has made.” 


It is a tonic prescription, but Mr. Whitcomb does 
not seem to apply it very resolutely to his own case, 
for he has much to say of birds and flowers and 
lovers. Nevertheless, he has force here and there, 
and sometimes sounds a resonant note, as in “ My 
Own.” 


“T would suck the bitter, perilous fruits, 
I would chew the bark of nauseous roots, 
I would gnaw the wolf’s abandoned bone, 
If I might find my own. 


“ Lash me atop the swaying mast 
Amid the sleet and the midnight blast 
That bends with the breaking vessel’s groan, 
If I may find my own. 


“ Shackle my feet and bind my hands, 
Bear me a slave to deadly lands 
To strike all day on the stubborn stone, 
If I may find my own. 


“T would woo the fever’s wasting heat 
With the taunting demons at my feet, 
The sunken eyes whence reason has flown, 
If I might find my own. 


“* Tear off the wreath the master gave, 
And break the marble over my grave 
To be by brambles overgrown 
If I may find my own.” 
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For a collection of first poems, the “ Interpreta- 
tions” of Miss Zo’ Akins are distinctly promising. 
She has grace, passion, and sensuous charm, and 
her ear for music is keen and sure. This little 
lyric is a singularly haunting thing: 


“T am the wind that wavers, 
You are the certain land ; 
I am the shadow that passes 
Over the sand. 


“T am the leaf that quivers, 
You — the unshaken tree ; 
You are the stars that are steadfast, 
I am the sea. 


“ You are the light eternal, 
Like a torch I shall die, . . . 
You are the surge of deep music, 
I — but a ery!” 


These lines from the long poem “ Mary Magdalen,” 
reflecting the courtesan’s thoughts after the vision 
has come to her, show how well the writer has 
mastered the subtleties of blank verse : 


“ What if my hands be white — mine eyes like pools 
Made deeper by the shade of standing reeds ? 
What if my house be still and beautiful ? 
My slaves as fair and fleet and soft of foot 
As Aphrodite’s doves? What if I live 
As long in legend as that Spartan queen 
For whom a war was made in perished Troy, 
And whose gold hair shall flame when stars are dark ? 
I care no more to watch the wandering moon 
Launched like a burning galley in the sky, 
Or swinging like a lantern through the clouds,— 
And from the even-hour I hide my head.” 


From the tender and heart-felt tribute “In Memory 
of Swinburne,” we take these two stanzas: 


“ Not all of England's armies, nor her ships, 
Could leave, as thou, 


Her language on a million singing lips, 
Alien till now ; 


“ And that the land that bore thee leaves unsaid 
Praise for thy name, 
And does not lay the laurel o'er thee, dead, 
Is thy land's shame.” 


Mrs. Alice Corbin Henderson’s little book of 
verse invites such epithets as iridescent, fantastic, 
and ethereal. Her lyrics are not easily reducible 
to any form of intellectual statement, and their 
appeal is through music and delicate imagery, sug- 
gesting not a little the measures of the Celts who 
have been troubling the poetic waters of late years. 
One of them is frankly styled a “ Réve Celtique,” a 
title which these stanzas justify: 


“For Danu, Lir, and Cleena with light feet, 
Who tossed the bubble of the world away, 
And with light laughter, music low and sweet, 
Covered it over and left it till a day, 


“ Have vanished with their softly waving spells, 
Their fiame-white dances and bright hair wind-tossed— 
Sadder than deaths the wars of worlds have cost, 
The keening of the winds in these low dells: 





“While we have turned from beauty and have lost 
Our sense of ancient kinship with the earth, 
Under the running wave the flaming host 
Dance in the heart of time and wed no birth.” 


Sometimes the verses are conceits, as in Pygmalion’s 
description of his beloved statue: 


“ Her waist is the faint horizon 

Where night and day are drawn, 

Her low left hip is the twilight, 
And her right hip is the dawn. 

Her breasts are hills of widsom, 
And the pale pink rose 

Of the summit is veiled with marble, 
Where the color comes and goes,” 


or, as in “‘ Moon of Peace”: 


“Lap me in scented waters, moon of peace, 
In silver waters flowing under the moon, 
For now the water-bearer's pouring flood 
Pours rivers of silver peace under the moon, 
The dragon is killed, the archer’s arrow sped, 
The bearded goat has trampled out the wine, 
And now the water-bearer’s pouring flood 
Pours rivers of silver peace and silver wine.” 


They are very pretty conceits, and their astronomy 
is not at fault. But we must represent this volume 
by at least one complete poem, and “ Nodes” is the 
one that seems to us the best single example of 
Mrs. Henderson’s work : 


“The endless, foolish merriment of stars 
Beside the pale cold sorrow of the moon, 
Is like the wayward noises of the world 
Beside my heart’s uplifted silent tune. 


“ The little broken glitter of the waves 
Beside the golden sun's intent white blaze, 
Is like the idle chatter of the crowd 
Beside my heart’s unwearied song of praise. 


“The sun and all the planets in the sky 
Beside the sacred wonder of dim space, 
Are notes upon a broken, tarnished lute 
That God will some day mend and put in place. 


“ And space, beside the little secret joy 
Of God that sings forever in the clay, 
Is smaller than the dust we cannot see 
That yet dies not, till time and space decay. 


“ And as the foolish merriment of stars 
Beside the cold pale sorrow of the moon, 
My little song,. my little joy, my —_ 
Beside God’s ancient, everlasting ru 


Mrs. Florence Earle Coates is a poet who is con- 
tent with the old forms of expression, and who holds 
fast to the old sanities of thought. This alone is much 
in an age when so many of the followers of the muse 
are given over to freakishness, and when originality 
at any cost is held to be necessary to arrest the atten- 
tion. Mrs. Coates keeps to the tried and safe ways, 
and makes her appeal neither by stridency nor 
eccentricity. Sometimes she gives beautiful voice 
to an abstract idealism, as in the closing page of her 
new volume, where we find an injunction to “ Dream 


the Great Dream ”: 
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“Dream the Great Dream, though you should dream — 
you, only, 

And friendless follow in the lofty quest, 

Though the dream lead you to a desert lonely, 
Or drive you, like the tempest, without rest, 

Yet, toiling upward to the highest altar, 
There lay before the gods your gift supreme — 

A human heart whose courage did not falter 
Though distant as Arcturus shone the Gleam. 


“The Gleam? Ah, question not if others see it, 
Who nor the yearning nor the passion share ; 
Grieve not if children of the earth decree it — 
The earth, itself — their goddess, only fair! 
The soul has need of prophet and redeemer: 
Her outstretched wings against her prisoning bars, 
She waits for truth; and truth is with the dreamer,— 
Persistent as the myriad light of stars.” 


It is love in the high spiritual sense of the mystics 
and the saints, rather than in the grosser vision of 
the sensualists, that is enshrined in these verses on 
“ Eros”: 
“T, who am love, come clothed in mystery, 
As rose my beauteous mother from the sea, 
Veiling my luminous wings from mortal sight — 
Whether at noon or in the star-strewn night — 
That I may pass unrecognized and free. 
“Tgvoring them that idly seek for me 
nto mine own, from all eternity 


I come with heart aflame and torch alight — 
I who am Love! 


“What bring I them? Ah, draughts that sweeter be 
Than willing waters of Callirhoe! 
What give I them? Life! — even in Death’s despite ; 
And upward still I lead them to the height 
Of an immortal passion’s purity ! — 
I who am Love.” 


Most of the poems in this collection are of the occa- 
sional class, suggested now by the death of a great 
man, now by a news-item, now by an intimate 
personal experience. The tendency to moralize is 
perhaps a little too pronounced, but the idealism is 
always fine, and the emotional note rich and com- 
pelling. 

As the title indicates, Miss Robinson’s “The Call 
of Brotherhood and Other Poems ” voices the newly- 
awakened social conscience of our time, the humani- 
tarian feeling that is so intense as to be somewhat 
reckless in the choice of instruments for the attain- 
ment of its goal. “The Great Question ” voices the 
perplexed state of mind of many a worker for the 
cause of humankind : 

“ My heart is weary with the world’s distress, 
The cry of those who struggle in the night. 
Oh! Lord, who sent thy Son for our redress, 
We pray thee as of old ‘ Let there be light!’ 
I would not ask the ‘ Why’ nor pierce the veil ; 
All that I long for is to know, behind 
The torture, and the terror, and the wail 
Of human woe, there is no cruel, blind, 
Unreasoning Chance, that hurls us here and there, 
Victims of an insensate Tyranny ; 
I would not ask the Cause, but this my prayer — 
To know there is a Cause for Misery ; 
Could I but see the working of Thy Hand 
I should be willing not to understand.” 


Witu1aAm Morton Payne. 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


Ripe reftections Contributed originally to a religious 
on life’s weekly journal, the little essays in 
minor problems. « Along the Road” (Putnam), by 
Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson, are not unnaturally 
devoted largely to questions of conduct, to specula- 
tions on the great mysteries by which our every-day 
life is surrounded, and to such personal reminiscences 
as have a bearing on the spiritual problems that con- 
front all thoughtful persons throughout life. Treat- 
ing the commonest of daily experiences with the 
geniality and the insight that lend charm to his dis- 
cussion of whatever topic, Mr. Benson here gives 
his readers a new sense of the height and depth and 
illimitable richness of existence. Ethical questions 
alternate with glimpses of great men and bits of 
nature-study and description. Such subjects of uni- 
versal interest as conversation, tactfulness, pride, 
reading, absent-mindedness, gossip, letter-writing, 
jealousy, sympathy, and sincerity, form the staple of 
his well-considered and often suggestive and stimu- 
lating talk in most of these brief chapters. Concern- 
ing interruptions, for example, he well says that 
“there is no form of self-discipline to be compared 
to that which can be practised by dealing with little 
tiresome engagements and interviews and interrup- 
tions in a perfectly tranquil and good-humoured way, 
giving the whole of one’s attention to the matter in 
hand, and not allowing the visitor to feel that he is 
being hurried or that he has intruded.” The fol- 
lowing is pertinent to the season: “I do not at all 
like the languor, about three degrees this side of 
faintness, which Keats said was one of the luxuries 
of spring; I like to be judiciously and temperately 
frozen, when all that one does is sharp-set and has 
a keen edge on it.” A story of Alpine experience, 
which he entitles “The Face of Death,” and which 
describes his narrow escape from falling into a cre- 
vasse, reminds one of Leslie Stephen’s harrowing 
narrative of “A Bad Five Minutes in the Alps,” 
except that Stephen’s tale is fictitious and covers 
forty-eight pages, while the other is undoubtedly 
true, and (chiefly for that reason) takes only seven 
pages in the telling. Mr. Benson is thoroughly 
enjoyable in these latest essays of his, even though 
they are sometimes in the nature of miniature 
sermons. 





One of the most voluminous of re- 
cent works dealing with the Orient 
is Mr. Lancelot Lawton’s “Empires 
of the Far East” (Small, Maynard & Co.). During 
the period of preparation, two of the three empires 
dealt with— Korea and China —changed their 
status; but the original title was retained and the 
narrative brought down to March, 1912, while the 
splendid map shows the Republic of China. It is 
difficult to summarize the contents of these bulky 
volumes. The 1571 pages of text are divided into 
eighty-four chapters of varying length. At least 
a thousand pages, comprising forty-three chapters, 


Records of the 
changing East. 
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are devoted to Japan, “for the reason that she is 
the first Oriental country within modern history 
to be accorded a place of front rank among the 
Powers of the world.” These chapters deal with the 
geography and history, the administrative, social, 
economic, financial, and industrial conditions of that 
empire, the war of 1904-5, and the problems of the 
Pacific. Seven chapters, comprising seventy pages, 
describe conditions in Korea since the Japanese 
occupation, while an eighth treats of the other colo- 
nial possessions of Japan. Manchuria is considered 
in eighteen chapters of 250 pages, receiving some- 
what more attention than China, which is dealt with 
in fourteen chapters of 214 pages. In the case of 
China the narrative is concerned solely with the 
reform movement, the recent revolution, and the 
establishment of the Republic. It is difficult also 
to estimate the value of this elaborate piece of work. 
Mr. Lawton tells us that “Hitherto the critics of 
our allies have been met with the charge of failure 
to substantiate their statements. Consequently I 
have taken special pains to produce chapter and 
verse for all that is written.” If this were the case 
the work might be almost invaluable, but as a matter 
of fact exact citations are rarely given. Such state- 
ments as “I have it on the authority of an American 
Consul” and “the notable speech delivered some 
years ugo by Sir Thomas Sutherland ” hardly consti- 
tute a citation of “chapter and verse.” Throughout, 
Mr. Lawton is a vigorous critic of the Japanese 
We learn that “to America, Japan has become 
what in Europe Germany has so long been to Great 
Britain”; that in Manchuria “the policy persistently 
pureued by the Japanese since the war has been 

- one of deception and despoliation ”; and it is 
certainly a new interpretation of history to assert 
that the exclusion policy of the Tokugawas “was the 
outcome of a petty and primal arrogance which 
dictated a savage hatred of other peoples and an 
ignorant contempt for their ways.” The volumes 
do contain, however, a great mass of valuable inform- 
ation concerning the most recent happenings in the 
Far East. 


Ten tales from an old woman, who 
in turn had heard them from her 
grandmother, two from an old 
Brahman, three from an old barber, and from 
another old Brahman enough more to make twenty- 
two,—such was the farrago offered by the Rev. 
Lal Behari Day in his “Folk-tales of Bengal,” 
published originally thirty years ago, and now re- 
issued by the Macmillan Co. in a “colour-book” 
edition, printed on heavy paper in large type and 
illustrated with no less than thirty-two full-page 
pictures by Mr. Warwick Goble. Now, the present 
reviewer admits frankly that he is a lover both of 
folk-tales and of almost anything Indian, so his 
judgment may not be quite as trustworthy as he 
tries to believe; but to him the book was very wel- 
come, and its merits seemed to justify fully its 
reappearance in such a new and elaborate dress. 


Folk-tales 
Srom the 
gorgeous East. 





Brahmans, and rakshasas, and gold-mohurs; mar- 
vellous horses called pakshirajes or kings of birds ; 
elephants that are king-makers ; the kapila cow that 
gave milk whenever it was needed; the hiraman, or 
green-gem parrot, that “ not only replied intelligently 
to every question the king put, but recited to him 
the names of the three hundred and thirty millions 
of the gods of the hindu pantheon”; toontooni eggs 
that hatch into beautiful maidens ; the boy with the 
moon on his forehead; the child suckled by seven 
mothers; gardens of heavenly scented flowers ; 
wonder-working jewels guarded by serpent kings,— 
who would not hear about them all? Then there 
is the popular life and popular wisdom that always 
appear in the folk-tale, whether it is told beneath 
the Bear of the North or the Cross of the South. 
And through every page breathes that haunting 
spirit of the Orient which attracts an occidental so 
irresistibly, if it attracts him at all. The author 
vouches for his material in these words: “I have 
reason to believe that the stories are a genuine 
sample of the old, old stories told by Bengali women 
from age to age through a hundred generations”; 
but a punctilious critic might question whether two 
or three of the narratives are folk-tales in the strict 
sense of the word. However, neither this point nor 
a few minor defects need interfere with the pleasure 
of any reader who has a taste for popular tales and 
the gorgeous East. 


A considerable amount of interest 
is being manifested throughout the 
educational world to-day in the prob- 
lem of moral training in the schools. Most people 
seem to think that school children should receive 
ethical instruction, but there is little agreement 
respecting the way in which this should be accom- 
plished. The French people have elaborated a 
course of moral instruction, beginning with the 
earliest school year and continuing on through the 
lycée; but American teachers have not had much 
confidence in this system, because it has seemed too 
formal. Miss Jane Brownlee, in her volume en- 
titled “Character Building in School” (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.), presents a method of moral instruc- 
tion for young children which does not seem as rigid 
and mechanical as the French system. Her methods 
were worked out in the public schools of Toledo, 
Ohio, and they have attracted favorable attention. 
As administered by Miss Brownlee herself, the sys- 
tem accomplished a good deal in making her pupils 
conscious of ethical principles, and observant of these 
in their daily lives. Her plan aims to lead children 
to form clear and accurate notions regarding the 
duties of everyday life. The teacher is simply 4 
guide to the children in working out ethical prob- 
lems. Miss Brownlee presents most of the questions 
which she would ask children on any topic, and in- 
dicates just how she would guide her pupils to reach 
sound conclusions in regard to their conduct in daily 
life. This book should be of genuine service to all 
who have to do with the training of young children. 
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But if a teacher should attempt to use it as a French 
instructor often uses his text-book on ethics, it is 
doubtful if good results would follow. The success 
of a method of this sort depends largely upon the 
personality and attitude of the teacher. The relation 
between teacher and child must be wholly natural, 
unaffected, spontaneous. The questions must seem 
to the pupil to come directly out of his daily experi- 
ence, and not to be thrust upon him from the outside. 
In the hands of a formalist, work of this sort would 
be as likely to do harm as good. It seems to the 
present reviewer that Miss Brownlee has included 
too much in her plan. She has tried to cover all 
the ethical relations of pupils, whereas it would seem 
better to limit the instruction in the youngest years 
to those relations which are most prominent in a 
child’s adjustments to those about him. It is prob- 
ably impossible to build up effective ethical notions 
about relations which have not yet been assumed, or 
to think straight about duties beyond the experience 
of the child at the time he is being instructed. 


Women as champions of worthy 
causes are more and more making 
their influence felt, though not always 
of late in the most womanly manner. Ten who did 
succeed in being reformers without ceasing to be 
women are made the subject of a useful and very 
readable book by Mr. Elmer C. Adams, with the 
collaboration of Professor Warren Dunham Foster. 
“Heroines of Modern Progress” (Sturgis & Walton 
Co.) presents in compact and attractive form the 
chief events in the lives of Elizabeth Fry, Mary 
Lyon, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Florence Nightingale, Clara Barton, Julia 
Ward Howe, Frances E. Willard, J. Ellen Foster, 
and Miss Jane Addams—the record being neces- 
sarily, and fortunately, incomplete in the case of the 
last-named. The volume has been prepared to help 
meet a demand for “adequate short biographies of 
those women who have done the most for the world’s 
progress during the last century,” and is designed 
especially for “young women of from twelve to 
thirty,” as the preface explains. A six-page chron- 
ological table at the end shows interestingly the 
overlapping and interlocking of the ten lives related, 
and gives an idea of their connection with some of 
the great reform movements of the last hundred 
years. In the body of the book, facts and dates and 
statistics are wisely made subordinate to more gen- 
eral and more largely significant matters; but this 
course has not quite succeeded in avoiding all errors 
of statement. One, at least, arrests attention, in the 
account of Mrs. Howe. “In the late sixties,” we are 
told, “Mrs. Howe watched with the interest of a 
traveler and a linguist the progress of the Franco- 
Prussian war. Her mature conclusion was that the 
war had been hatched up by politicians for political 
reasons, without any heat whatever on the part of 
the soldiers who fought in it. The war had been 
won and lost,—and thousands of lives had been 
snuffed out.” But the war did not begin until the 
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summer of 1870; its first rumblings go back no 
further than June of that year. Moreover, it may 
be questioned whether Mrs. Howe’s interest in the 
war was primarily that of “a traveler and a lin- 
guist.” Portraits of the ten heroines of progress 
are appropriately inserted, and a short introduction 
by Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin opens the volume. 


In the form of a journal extending 
from March 1 to October 12, of some 
evidently recent year, the story of 
Mrs. Henry Wade Rogers’s experience as an amateur 
farmer on a small New Jersey estate inherited or 
otherwise acquired from her maternal grandfather 
is agreeably told. “The Journal of a Country 
Woman” (Eaton & Mains) is the name she gives to 
her book. It is small, well illustrated, well printed, 
and fragrant throughout with odors of the farm and 
the field. The Palisades of the Hudson are near by, 
and the whole environment presents itself as all but 
ideal for the agricultural experiment entered upon 
with zest by the writer —all the more so because of 
the manifest sufficiency of material as well as mental 
resources with which she essays her task. Of her 
conception of the dignity and difficulty of the farmer’s 
calling, she leaves the reader in no doubt. * In advis- 
ing my young college friends,” she says, “to choose 
farming as a lifework —the God-ordained work for 
mankind —I discriminate, and advise only the 
specially bright and energetic ones to take it up, 
the honor men. A mediocre man may earn a scanty 
living in law, medicine, the ministry, or other lines, 
but he could hardly worry a living out of the soil. 
Brains, energy, and insight must go to make the 
successful modern farmer.” She might have added 
capital to the other prerequisites. Quotations from 
Whitman, Gilder, Dr. Van Dyke, and other poets 
and prose-writers appropriately diversify the narra- 
tive. Apparently Mrs. Rogers is planning to con- 
tinue the agricultural enterprise so auspiciously 
begun, even though she is forced to delegate its 
immediate management to someone else for some 
months in the winter. Hers is a book to make one 
long for a grand-paternal farm in the beautiful 
Hudson valley, with a grand-paternal fortune to 
spend in making it rejoice and blossom as the rose’ 


A summer in 
an amateur 
farmer’s life. 


A book on evolution which says 
something really new is by way of 
being an extraordinary phenomenon, 
whether regarded from a literary or a scientific 
standpoint. To be sure, much that is novel in the 
way of fact or principle is being added just now to 
the sum of knowledge about the factors of evolution ; 
but such contributions are, in the first instance, 
almost invariably to be found in some biological 
journal or the proceedings of some learned society. 
So when a book like Professor R. E. Lloyd’s “ The 
Growth of Groups in the Animal Kingdom ” ( Long- 
mans) appears, with a mass of new and pertinent 
facts, analyzed in a critical and unorthodox manner, 
it constitutes an event worthy of special mention. 
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Asa consulting zodlogist of the Indian Plague Com- 
mission, Dr. Lloyd had the opportunity of examin- 
ing many thousand rats collected in all parts of India 
through the exterminatory activity of that commis- 
aion. In the course of this examination specimens 
were found from time to time which differed from 
all known species of rats in particulars which had 
been and are used by systematic zodlogists as the 
basis for distinguishing species. These findings led 
Dr. Lloyd to speculate as to the probable origin of 
these aberrant groups of rats. The present book is 
the outcome of these speculations. It opens with a 
careful critical discussion of the concept of a natural 
species. The treatment of this perplexing subject is 
excellent. It clearly and convincingly sets forth the 
essentially artificial and unnatural way in which the 
problem of species separation and description is 
handled by practical working taxonomists. Having 
cleared the ground in this way, the author proceeds 
to describe in detail his own results in regard to the 
nature, origin, and distribution of new “ groups” of 
rats, which one may or may not call “species” as he 
chooses. Cogent evidence is adduced to show that 
these new natural groups arise by mutation, and that 
natural selection has nothing to do with their origin. 
The concluding chapters are devoted to the discus- 
sion of the results of similar purport obtained by 
other workers, and to an exposition of the author’s 
general philosophy of evolution. The book is a sub- 
stantial contribution to the literature of evolution. 


Under the somewhat arresting title of 
“Human Quintessence,” Dr. Sigurd 
Ibsen (once premier of Norway and 
a son of the dramatist) has written a work which 
even the professional philosophers, into whose pre- 
serves the author boldly enters, must acknowledge 
as most suggestive and stimulating, and one which 
the unprejudiced reader is quite likely to hail as a 
true and an emancipating book. Like many other 
thinkers and laymen, Dr. Ibsen has tired of the 
spirit in which, for the last half century, the great 
problems of human life have been approached. Dur- 
ing that time, some such abstraction from natural 
phenomena as the struggle for existence or the 
dogma of utilitarianism, or the dogma that man is 
nothing but the product of heredity and material 
environment, has been taken as a starting point, and 
from it rules of human conduct have been laid down. 
Dr. Ibsen objects to all such criterions of life on the 
ground that they are artificial. We may know, intel- 
lectually, he says, that we are not the central beings 
of the universe. We may be Copernican in creed. 
But such knowledge has never been emotionalized 
and made part of our springs of action. When we 
actively live we must do it on a Ptolemaic basis — 
that is to say, we must regard our humanity as the 
centre of things and always act in reference to that 
rather than to any extra-human standpoint. And 
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the distinctively human thing about us, he further 
says, is that self-conscious use of reason by which we 
Hence he out- 


can mould our destinies as we will. 








lines a social policy that will remind the reader of 
the social rationalism of the eighteenth century. In 
fact, he frankly avows belief in the “ eighteenth- 
century belief — nowadays so despised — that social 
systems are capable of being reconstructed from the 
beginning and on a strictly reasonable basis.” It is 
easy to scoff at such a view as this, but Dr. Ibsen 
is not alone in trying to resuscitate it, and his book 
may be cordially recommended as an offset to some 
of our more uncritical brands of social psychology. 
(Huebsch. ) 


A gallery of 
Devonshire 
worthies. 


Mr. Francis Gribble’s busy pen has 
been at work noting down the many 
illustrious names associated more or 
less closely with the county of Devon, and chroni- 
cling some of the things said and done by the bearers 
of those names. “The Romance of the Men of 
Devon” (Little, Brown & Co.) is in plan and scope 
somewhat after the pattern of the same author’s 
“Romance of the Oxford Colleges,” being a chatty 
and entertaining book abounding in curious informa- 
tion and anecdote not likely to be already familiar 
to the reader. The great names that any mention 
of Devonshire calls up are, of course, those of Walter 
Raleigh, Joshua Reynolds, Coleridge, Humphrey 
Gilbert, Francis Drake, John Davis, Charles Kings- 
ley, James Anthony Froude, and Richard Blackmore; 
but there are also many more Devon men of note, 
such as Thomas Bodley, the judicious Hooker, Miles 
Coverdale, Benjamin Robert Haydon, John Gay, 
Philip Gosse, the naturalist, and his son Edmund. 
Thomas Newcomen receives conspicuous honor at 
Mr. Gribble’s hands as a Dartmouth man and the 
real inventor of the steam engine, James Watt and 
his bubbling tea-kettle to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. At the other end of the scale stands Jack 
Rattenbury, “as hard as nails, and an ingenious 
rascal to boot. He hit upon the subtle device of 
smuggling lace in the interior of disembowelled 
geese,” but found in the end that the way of the 
transgressor is hard. Not all the persons so agree- 
ably mentioned in Mr. Gribble’s pages have very 
much to do with Devonshire, but they help to fill 
out a readable volume. Good illustrations abound, 
but the index to be expected at the end of such a 
work is lacking, 

Father Bernard Vaughan’s “Social- 
the Catholic ism from the Christian Standpoint” 
standpoint. (Macmillan) is a strange combina- 
tion of a rigid adherence to the old natural rights 
philosophy, the advocacy of Jesuit teachings, the 
frequent and unwarranted use of slang, and the 
extended glorification of the Church fathers. In 
no way can the book be looked upon as a contribu- 
tion to the literature of Socialism. The author 
discloses the grossest ignorance concerning not only 
the more fundamental ideas underlying the socialist 
movement, but also the developments which have 
taken place in the fields of philosophy, political 
science, and economics since the opening of the 
nineteenth century. He declares man to be “a 
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moral being, with inalienable personal rights and 
an eternal destiny”; he maintains that “God made 
the family” and “established civil society”; while 
he looks upon the State, not as “the output of mere 
econoinic conditions” or as “the dynamic expression 
of material evolution,” but on the contrary as “a 
natural institution with well defined rights and 
duties, limited by the prior rights and duties of the 
family and of the individual.” Any group of men, 
or any movement, which looks at these matters from 
any other viewpoint, is to be condemned most vigor- 
ously as being detrimental to the welfare of society. 
Destructively, the author attempts to show that So- 
cialism is “non-natural, if not unnatural,” and that 
it is opposed to religion, the home, and to personal 
and property rights. Life under Socialism “ would 
be as deadly dull as that seen in a boarding house, 
a charity school, or a barrack room.” Construc- 
tively, Father Vaughan advances the idea that “if 
the old Catholic laws about property, and the obliga- 
tions attaching to it, were once more brought into 
general practice, we should find ourselves many mile- 
stones nearer to a solution of our present-day social 
problems.” Other than this, he proposes nothing more 
definite as a Catholic solution of the problem than a 
“Triple Alliance” of “the Church, the State, and 
Private Initiative, working in harmonious accord.” 


In “Highways and Byways of Som- 
erset” (Macmillan), Mr. Edward 
Hutton writes with even more than 
his usual enthusiasm. For in Somerset was the 
home of his childhood, and the glamor of the child’s 
vision still rests upon the land. From a neighboring 
hill-top, he believed it was the world that lay spread 
out beneath him. He saw its cities, — Bristol, the 
port of the sea; Bath, upon the hills; Wells, half- 
hidden in a valley ; Taunton, with shining wind-vaned 
towers. Here, on this very hill-top, had the Legion 
halted ere it went singing on its way to Rome. 
There, mysteriously alone, islanded in the evening 
mist, rose Avalon, where St. Joseph hid the Grail. 
Beyond, loomed Camelot, very dark and strong, that 
was King Arthur’s, that saw Guinevere go by, and 
heard the tumult and the shouting. Yonder, in the 
marsh, lay Athelney that hid King Alfred, and Wed- 
more where he curbed the Danes. It is easy to read 
between the lines that the author has found it a 
gracious task to fill in the outlines of his well- 
remembered vision, — to describe the noble archi- 
tecture of manor and cottage, of cathedral and village 
church ; to portray the country, often of rare beauty 
and always of great peace; to recount the historic 
associations where the fathers signalled the passing 
of the Legions, the onset of the Saxons, the retreat 
of the Danes, the advance of the Normans, the com- 
ing of the Armada. Somerset has been one of the 
least-visited parts of Southern England by the 
tourist. But this book will surely tempt many to 
include the county in their next itinerary. One hun- 
dred drawings by Miss Nelly Erichsen add much to 
the charm of the volume. 
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The late William Leroy Broun, for 
the last twenty years of his life presi- 
dent of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, and before that at various times connected 
with Vanderbilt University and the University of 
Texas, was a man who had worked his way up 
against difficulties that would have discouraged the 
ordinary youth. A brief but impressive account of 
this struggle and its triumphant issue, with illustra- 
tive selections from Dr. Broun’s correspondence and 
public addresses, has been prepared by his brother, 
Major Thomas L. Broun, assisted by his daughter, 
Miss Bessie Lee Broun, and his granddaughter, Miss 
Sally F. Ordway. “Dr. William Leroy Broun” 
(Neale), as the book is entitled, is really a compila- 
tion, the compilers holding themselves modestly in 
the background and allowing other more disinterested 
observers to tell the story of Dr. Broun’s achieve- 
ments as Confederate army officer, science teacher, 
and college president. A noteworthy chapter de- 
scribes a memorable clash between Alexander H. 
Stephens and the subject of the biography, with 
its momentous consequences. Dr. Broun was con- 
spicuous among the too few well-equipped workers 
for Southern education, and his death in 1902 at 
the age of seventy-five removed one whose character 
and services were held in the highest repute. Por- 
traits of Dr. Broun, his wife and daughter, and some 
of his associates, are given in the book. Nine pages 
of autobiographical notes, especially interesting for 
their account of school days and early manhood, are 
inserted near the beginning. 
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BRIEFER MENTION. 


A dignified library edition of “ The Political Debates 
between Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas” 
has just been published by the Messrs. Putnam. The 
work is edited by Dr. George Haven Putnam, who sup- 
plies it with a historical introduction. 

«The Right of the Child to be Well Born,” by Dr. 
George E. Dawson of the Hartford School of Religious 
Pedagogy, is a brief but excellently presented statement 
of the purpose and possibilities of the eugenics move- 
ment. The discussion of what should be the mutual 
relations of religion and eugenics is quite the best treat- 
ment of this fundamentally important phase of the 
eugenics progaganda which has come to our attention. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 

« Literary Influences in Colonial Newspapers, 1704— 
1750,” by Miss Elizabeth Christine Cook, is a publica- 
tion of the Columbia University Press. Miss Cook has 
examined the files of the chief colonial newspapers for 
the half-century in question, and has made notes upon 
such portions of their contents as have a literary flavor. 
Nothing of much importance is thus rescued from obliv- 
ion, but a demonstration is afforded that the newspapers 
of that period were not altogether without a tincture of 
letters, and that they were considerably addicted to the 
reprinting of passages from current English literature, 
and of framing imitations upon these models. Miss 
Cook’s notes and extracts make very interesting reading. 
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Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole is preparing a volume on 
Switzerland for publication next autumn in Messrs. 
L. C. Page & Co.’s “Spell Series.” 

An English translation, made by Mr. Gilbert Cannan, 
of M. Julien Benda’s much-discussed novel, “ L’Ordi- 
nation,” is announced by Messrs. Holt & Co. 

Two forthcoming musical biographies of considerable 
interest are Mr. Berthold Litzmann’s Life of Madame 
Schumann, and Mr. J. F. Runciman’s Life of Richard 
Wagner. 

Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, the venerable English 
scientist, has written a book on “Social Environment 
and Moral Progress,” which Messrs. Cassell & Co. will 
publish shortly. 

Professor George Santayana’s volume of philosophical 
essays, “ Winds of Doctrine,” which was announced 
recently in this column, will be published immediately 
by Messrs. Scribner. 

Mr. Willis J. Abbot is the author of a volume 
just announced by John C. Winston Co. under the title, 
“Famous Women in History.” Biographies of more 
than seventy women are included. 

“ Medical Benefit,” a study of state insurance against 
sickness by Dr. L. G. Gibbon, and an eugenist catechism 
for children entitled “A Catechism of Life,” will be 
issued at once by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

« Jocasta” and “ The Famished Cat,” both translated 
by Miss Agnes Farley, are the two works brought 
together in the latest volume of the English edition of 
the writings of M. Anatole France, published by the 
John Lane Co. 

We understand that the biography of Disraeli upon 
which William Flavelle Monypenny was engaged at the 
time of his death a few months ago is to be completed 
by Mr. George Earle Buckle, formerly editor of the 
London “ Times.” 

A book on “Our Neighbors the Japanese,” by Dr. 
Joseph King Goodrich, will be published immediately 
by Messrs. F. G. Browne & Co. as the first volume of 
“Our Neighbors Series.” Subsequent volumes now in 
active preparation will deal with the Chinese, the 
Filipinos, the Danes, and others. 

Among forthcoming English novels not yet announced 
for publication in this country are the following: “The 
a by Arnold Bennett; “The Open Window,” 
by E. Temple Thurston; “ Damaris Verity,” by Lucas 
Malet; « y House,” by Baroness von Hutten; 
“Fanny’s First Novel,” by Frankfort Moore; “Chance,” 
by Joseph Conrad; and “Michael Ferrys,” by Mrs. 
Henry de la Pasture. 

A study of “The Panama Canal Conflict between 
Great Britain and the United States” will be published 
this month by Messrs. Putnam in conjunction with the 
Cambridge University Press. The author is Dr. L. 
Oppenheim, M.A., LL.D., Whewell Professor of Inter- 
national Law in the University of Cambridge, Honorary 
Member of the Royal Academy of Jurisprudence at 
— and Member of the Institute of International 

w. 

In commemoration of the bi-centenary of the birth of 
his ancestor Andrew Foulis (the youngest of those two 
brothers whose work in printing and publishing won for 
them the title of “the Scottish Elzevirs”), Mr. T. N. 

Foulis of London and Edinburgh has issued a catalogue 





raisonné of his own publications. It is a handsomely 
printed volume of nearly a hundred pages, with twelve 
fine plates in color inserted on handmade paper mounts. 
We cordially commend it to the attention of booklovers 
everywhere. 

At a meeting of the trustees of The Century Co. on 
March 3, Mr. William W. Ellsworth was elected presi- 
dent, to succeed the late Frank Hall Scott, who died 
November last, after having held that office for some 
twenty years. Mr. Ira H. Brainerd was elected vice- 
president; Mr. Douglas Z. Doty, secretary; and Mr. 
Josiah J. Hazen, assistant treasurer. Mr. Donald Scott 
continues treasurer of the company. Mr. George Inness, 
Jr., was elected a trustee to serve with Mr. W. W. Elis- 
worth and Mr. Ira H. Brainerd. 

Following upon Goldwin Smith’s « Reminiscences,” 
which his literary executor, Mr. Arnold Haultain, pre- 
pared for the press two years ago, Mr. Haultain has 
now compiled a selection from “The Correspondence 
of Goldwin Smith.” Together with Goldwin Smith’s 
own letters, the volume will include communications 
which he received from Peel, Gladstone, John Bright, 
Lord Salisbury, Moncure Conway, Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, Lord Rosebery, Mr. Frederick Greenwood, and 
several others. It will also contain a bibliography of 
Goldwin Smith’s writings. 

Fiction writers everywhere will be greatly interested 
in the announcement just made by the Reilly & Britton 
Co., Chicago, of a prize of $10,000 to be awarded by 
them for the best original manuscript of a novel received 
before September 1 next. The contest is open to every- 
one. The excellence of the story alone will decide the 
winner, as the names of the authors will not be known 
to the committee of judges who will pass upon the 
manuscripts. The award is to be made within sixty 
days from the close of the contest, and the prize-winning 
novel will be published in February of next year. 

William Foster Apthorp, one of the best-known of 
American musical critics, died in Switzerland on Feb- 
ruary 25. He was born in 1848, studied abroad and 
completed his education at Harvard. From 1872 to 
1877 he had charge of the musical department of 
the “Atlantic Monthly.” Beginning in 1881, and 
continuing for twenty years, he held the post of mu- 
sical and dramatic critic of the Boston “ Transcript.” 
His publications include: “Musicians and Music 
Lovers”; “ Jacques Damour and Other Stories ” (trans- 
lated from Zola); “By the Way”; and “The Opera, 
Past and Present.” He also edited the three-volume 
« Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians” published by 
the Scribners. 

Harry Longford Wilson, Professor of Roman Arche- 
ology and Epigraphy in the Johns Hopkins University 
and president of the Archeological Institute of America, 
died suddenly, of pneumonia, late last month. He 
was born at Wilton, Ontario, in 1867, and received his 
education at Queen’s University, Canada, and Johns 
Hopkins University. In 1906-7 he served as professor 
in the American School of Classical Studies in Rome. 
In 1908 he was elected a foreign member of the im- 
perial German Archeological Institute. In December, 

1912, he was elected president of the Archeological 
Institute of America. He was author of “The Metaphor 
in the Epic Poems of P. Papinius Statius” (1898), editor 
of “The Satires of Juvenal” (1903), and a frequent 
contributor to various archeological and philological 
journals. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SPRING BOOKS. 





Herewith we have pleasure in presenting our 
annual classified List of Books Announced for 
Spring and Summer Publication. About twelve 
hundred titles, representing the lists of more than 
fifty American publishers, are entered here. With 
the exception of a few technical and medical publi- 
cations, this list is a fairly complete summary of 
the Spring publishing season — although it is quite 
probable that not a few important books will this 
year, as in past seasons, appear without preliminary 
heralding. 





BioGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

A Small Boy and Others, by Henry James, with pho- 
togravure frontispiece, $2.50 net—The Life and 
Letters of John Paul Jones, by Anna de Koven, 2 
vols., illus., $5. net.—Maximilian the Dreamer, Holy 
Roman Emperor, 1495 to 1519, by Christopher Hare, 
illus., $3. net.—Rose Bertin, creator of fashion at 
the court of Marie Antoinette, by Emile Langlade, 
adapted from the French by Dr. Angelo A. S. Rap- 
poport, illus., $3. net.—Composers in Love and 
Marriage, by J. Cuthbert Hadden, illus., $2.75 net. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Story of My Boyhood and Youth, by John Muir, 
illus., $2. net.—Michelangelo, a record of his life as 
told in his own letters and papers, edited by Robert 
W. Carden, illus., $3. net.—Youth of Henry VIIL., 
by Frank J. Mumby, illus., $3. net.—Guerilla Lead- 
ers of the World, by Percy Cross Standing, illus., 
$1.75 net.—Mohammed the Great Arabian, by Mere- 
dith Townsend, 75 cts. net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Romance of the Rothschilds, by Ignatius Balla, 
illus. in color, ete., $3. net.—Ellen Key, her life 
and her work, a critical study, by Louise Nystrom 
Hamilton, trans. from the Swedish by Anna E. B. 
Fries, with portrait, $1.50 net.—Rahel Varnhagen, 
a portrait, by Ellen Key, with introduction by 
Havelock Ellis, with portraits, $1.50 net.—The 
Story of the Borgias, by John Fyvie, illus. in pho- 
togravure, etc., $4.50 net.—My Autobiography, by 
Madame Judith, edited by Paul G’Sell, trans. from 
the French by Mrs. Arthur Bell, with frontispiece, 
$3.50 net.—The American Immortals, by George 
Cary Eggleston, illus., $2. net.—Silas Deane, a 
Connecticut leader in the American Revolution, by 
George L. Clark, with frontispiece, $1.50 net. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

Retrospections of an Active Life, by John Bigelow, 
Vols. IV. and V., per vol., $4. net, complete set of 
five vols., $15. net.—Addison Broadhurst, Master 
Merchant, by Edward Mott Woolley, $1.25 net. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

James Fenimore Cooper, by Mary E. Phillips, illus., 
$2.50 net.—The Life and Letters of William Cob- 
bett in England and America, by Lewis Melville, 2 
vols., illus. in photogravure, etc., $10. net.—The 
Letter Bag of Lady Elizabeth Spencer Stanhope, by 
A. M. W. Stirling, illus. in photogravure, etc., $10. 
net.—Charles Conder, his life and work, by Frank 
Gibson, illus. in color, etc., $6.50 net.—Philip, 
Duke of Wharton, by Lewis Melville, illus., $6.50 
net.—Memoirs of the Court of England in 1675, by 
Marie Catherine Comtesse d’Aulnoy, trans. from 
the French by Mrs. William Henry Arthur, edited 
and revised, with annotations, by George David Gil- 
bert, illus., $6. net.—The Story of Don ee of 
Austria, by P. Luis Coloma, trans. by Lady More- 
ton, illus., $4.50 net.—From Studio to Stage, per- 





sonal reminiscences, by Weedon Grossmith, illus. in 
photogravure, etc., $4. net.—Memories, by Stephen 
Coleridge, illus., $4. net.—The Scenes and Memories 
of the Past, by Stephen Coleridge, illus., $4. net.— 
Anthony Trollope, his work, associates, and orig- 
inals, by T. H. S. Escott, $4. net.—Robert Fulton, 
engineer and artist, his life and work, by H. W. 
Dickinson, illus., $3. net.—The Life of Madame Tal- 
lien, Notre Dame de Thermidor, from the last days 
of the French Revolution until her death as Prin- 
cess Chimnay in 1835, by L. Gastine, trans. from 
the French by J. Lewis May, illus. in photogravure, 
ete., $4. net—The Empress Josephine, by Joseph 
Turquan, illus., $3.50 net. (John Lane Co.) 

The Windham Papers, being the Life and Correspon- 
dence of William Windham, 1750 to 1810, a mem- 
ber of Pitt’s first cabinet, with Introduction by the 
Earl of Rosebery, K. G., 2 vols., illus. in photo- 
gravure, ete., $10. net—King Edward in His True 
Colours, by Edward Legge, illus., $4. net.—Our 
Book of Memories, by Mrs. Campbell Praed and 
Justin McCarthy, illus., $4. net. (Small, Maynard 
& Co.) 

All the Days of My Life, an autobiography, by Amelia 
E. Barr, illus., $3. net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

With Walt Whitman in Camden, by Horace Traubel, 
Vol. IIL, $3. net.—Joseph Pulitzer, a character 
study, by Alleyne Ireland, $1.25 net. (Mitchell 
Kennerley. ) 

Modern Heroines Series, new vols.: Heroines of Mod- 
ern Progress, by Elmer C. Adams and Warren Dun- 
ham Foster; Heroines of Modern Religion, edited 
by Warren Dunham Foster; each illus., $1.50 net. 
—tThe Court Series of Fgench Memoirs, trans. from 
the French and edited by E. Jules Méras, new vol.: 
Memoirs Relating to the Empress Josephine, by 
Georgette Ducrest, illus., $1.50 net. (Sturgis & 
Walton Co.) 

The Prince Imperial, by Augustin Filon, illus., $4. 
net.—The Romance of the Men of Devon, by Francis 
Gribble, illus. in photogravure, etc., $1.75 net.—A 
Sunny Life, the biography of Samuel June Bar- 
rows, by Isabel C. Barrows, illus., $1.50 net. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.) 

My Life, by August Bebel, $2. net.—Francesco Pet- 
rarca and the Revolution of Cola di Rienzo, by 
Mario E. Cozenza, $1.50 net.—The Life and Letters 
of Lord Hardwicke, by M. Philip Chesney Yorke. 
(University of Chicago Press. ) 

Mark Twain and the Happy Island, by Elizabeth 
Wallace, illus., $1. Bn, Me Women, their his- 
tory and romance, by Mary Ridpath-Mann, illus., 
$1.25 net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

The Life and Times of Calvin, by L. Penning, trans. 
from the Dutch by B. S. Berrington, illus., $3.50 
net.—Life in the Indian Police, by C. E. Goulds- 
bury, illus., $2.50 net.—Essays in Biography, by 
Charles Whibley, $1.50 net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Life of Miguel de Cervantes, by J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 
—Medwin’s Life of Shelley, second edition, edited, 
with introduction and notes, by H. Buxton For- 
man, C. B. (Oxford University Press.) 

The Life of Thaddeus Stevens, by James Albert Wood- 
burn, Ph.D., with photogravure frontispiece, $2.50 
net. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

Paul I. of Russia, son of Catherine II., by K. Walis- 
zewski, with frontispiece, $4. net.—Sardou and the 
Sardou Plays, by Jerome A. Hart, illus., $2.50 net. 
(J. B. Lippineott Co.) 

Louis XI., by Andrew C. P. Haggard, $4. net.—Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, by John Jay Chapman, $1.25 
net.—Lives of the Players, by William Winter, Vol. 
I., Tyrone Power, $1.25 net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 
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Frances Willard, her life and her work, by Ray 
Strachey, with introduction by Lady Henry Somer- 
set, illus., $1.50 net.—Nathan Sites, by Mrs. S. 
Moore Sites, with introduction by William F. Mc- 
Dowell, illus., $1.50 net.—Life of G. L. Wharton, 
by Mrs. Emma Richardson Wharton, illus., $1.25 
net.—A West Pointer in the Land of the Mikado, 
illus., $1.25 net.—Epoch Makers of Modern Mis- 
sions, by Archibald McLean, illus., $1. net.—Inter- 
national Leaders’ Library, new vol.: The Per- 
sonal Life of David Livingstone, by W. Gardner 
Blaikie, D.D., complete authorized edition, with por- 
trait, 50 cts. net. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

The World’s Leading Conquerors, by W. L. Bevan, 
illus., $1.75 net.—Nogi, a man against the back- 
ground of a war, by Stanley Washburn, illus., $1. 
net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Life and Letters of Rev. James Macgregor, D.D., by 
Lady Frances Balfour, illus., $4. net.—The Great 
Acceptance, the life story of F. M. Charrington, by 
Guy Thorne, illus., $1. net. (George H. Doran Co.) 

Memories of the Sea, by C. C. Penrose FitzGerald, 
illus.—Sir Frederick Maurice, a record of his work 
and opinions, edited by his son, F. Maurice, with 
photogravure portrait. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

The Everyday Life of Abraham Lincoln, by Francis 
F. Browne, revised edition, illus., $1.75 net. ( F. G. 
Browne & Co.) 

Theatrical and Musical Memoirs, by Rudolph Aron- 
son, illus., $2.75 net. (McBride, Nast & Co.) 

George Washington, by Woodrow Wilson, new edition, 
illus., $2. net. (Harper & Brothers.) 


History. 

A Naval History of the*American Revolution, by 
Gardner W. Allen, 2 vols., illus., $3. net.—With the 
Victorious Bulgarians, by Hermenegild Wagner, 
with Introduction by M. Gueshoff, illus., $3. net.— 
The Fall of the Dutch Republic, by Hendrik Wil- 
lem Van Loon, $3. net.—The Making of Modern 
England, by Gilbert Slater, M.A., with maps, $2.50 
net.—England in 1815, by Joseph Ballard, limited 
edition, with frontispiece in colene, $4. net.—Eng- 
lish People Overseas, new vol.: Australasia, by A. 
Wyatt Tilby, $1.50 net.—A History of ~_ 
Massachusetts, by Charles Hudson, 2 vols., illus., 
$10. net.—History of Belfast, Maine, by Joseph 
Williamson, Vol. II., illus., $5. net. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 

The Story of the Civil War, by William Roscoe Liv- 
ermore, Part III., 2 vols., with maps, each $2.50 
net.—Symbol and Satire in the French Revolution, 
by Ernest F. Henderson, Ph.D., illus., $4. net.—A 
History of England, from the earliest times to the 
present day, by various authors, edited by C. W. C. 
Oman, Vol. III., England in the Later Middle Ages, 
1272 to 1485, b enneth H. Vickers, M.A., with 
maps, $3. net.—The Political Debates between Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas, with intro- 
duction by George Haven Putnam, Litt.D., illus., 
in photogravure, $2.50 net.—New England and New 
France, contrasts and parallels in colonial history, 
by James Douglas, $2.50 net.—Mishnah, a digest of 
the basic principles of the early Jewish jurispru- 
dence, trans. and annotated by Hyman E. Goldin, 
LL.B., $1.50 net.—The Irish Element in Medieval 
Culture, by H. Zimmer, trans. by Jane Loring Ed- 
mands, new edition, with frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

A History of the People of the United States, from 
the Revolution to the Civil War, by John Bach Me- 
Master, Vol. VIITI., completing the work, $2.50 net. 
—The Flowery Republic, a picture of the revolu- 
tion in China, by Frederick McCormick, illus., $2.50 
net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 





The Cambridge Medieval History, planned by J. B. 
Bury, M.A., edited by H. N. Gwatkin, M.A., and 
J. P. Whitney, B.D., Vol. II., The Rise of the Sar- 
acens and the Foundation of the Western Empire, 
$5. net.—The Writings of John Quincy Adams, 
edited by Worthington C. Ford, Vol. I., $3.50 net.— 
The Letters of Richard Henry Lee, collected, col- 
lated, and edited by James Curtis Ballagh, Vol. II., 
$2.50 net.—Lectures on the American Civil War, 
by James Ford Rhodes, with maps, $1.75 net.—A 
History of the American Negro, by Benjamin Grif- 
fith Brawley, A.M., $1.50 net.—The Sea Kings of 
Crete, by James Baikie, new edition, illus., $2. net. 
(Macmillan Co.) 

English Historical Literature in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury, by C. L. Kingsford.—International Arbitra- 
tion in Ancient Greece, by M. N. Tod.—Anglo- 
Roman Relations, 1558 to 1565, by C. G. Bayne, 
C.S.I.—The King’s Council in the Middle Ages, by 
J. F. Baldwin.—The Rise and Fall of the High 
Commission, by R. G. Usher.—The English Fac- 
tories in India, by W. Foster, Vol. VII., 1642 to 
1645.—The Genesis of Lancaster, by Sir J. H. Ram- 
say, being the two concluding volumes of the 
“Scholar’s History of England.”—The History of 
the Oxford University Archives, by R. L. Poole.— 
Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, 1066 to 1154, 
by H. W. C. Davis. assisted by R. J. Whitwell, Vol. 
I., 1066 to 1100.—The French Revolution of 1848 
in its Economic Aspects, from the French of Louis 
Blane and E. Thomas, edited, with Introduction, by 
J. A. R. Marriott.—Historical Geography of the 
British Colonies, by Sir Charles Lucas, K.C.B., new 
vols.: South Africa, historical, Part I., Before the 
War; West Africa, third edition, revised by A. B. 
Keith. (Oxford University Press.) 

The History of English Patriotism, by Esmé C. Wing- 
field Stratford, 2 vols., with photogravure frontis- 

iece, $7.50 net.—The English and French in the 
venteenth Century, by Charles Bastide, illus., 
$3.50 net. (John Lane Co.) 

Republican France, 1870 to 1912, her presidents, 
statesmen, policy, vicissitudes, and social life, by 
Ernest A. Vizetelly, illus. in photogravure, etc., $4. 
net.—-A Modern History of the English People, by 
R. H. Gretton, Vol. I., 1880 to 1898, with map, $2. 
net.—The Balkan War, adventures of war with 
Cross and Crescent, by Philip Gibbs and Bernard 
Grant, illus., $1.20 net. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 

The Evolution of Modern Germany, by Henri Lichten- 
berger, trans. from the German by A. M. Ludovici, 
$2.50 net.—Introduction to the Study of History, 
by Langlois and Seignobos, trans. from the French 
by G. G. Berry, $1.75 net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

All Red British Empire Series, new vols.: The Em- 

ire of India, by Sir J. Bampfylde Fuller; The 
JInion of South Africa, with chapters on Rhodesia 
and the Native Territories of the High Commission, 
by W. Basil Worsfold; each illus., per volume, $3. 
net. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

The Framing of the Constitution of the United States, 
by Max Farrand, $2. net. (Yale University Press.) 

The War Drama of the Eagles, Napoleon’s standard- 
bearers on the battlefield in victory and defeat, by 
Edward Fraser, $4. net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Journals of Danker and Sluyter, 1679-80, edited by 
B. B. James, Ph.D., illus., $3. net. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 

The Golden State, a history of California from the 
earliest days to the present, by Henry K. Norton, 
$1.50 net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


The Mikado’s Empire, by William Elliot Griffis, 
twelfth edition, 2 vols., illus., $4. net. 
Brothers. ) 
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Italy’s War for a Desert, by Francis McCullagh, $2.75 
net. (F. G. Browne & Co.) 

The Balkan War Drama, by Cyril Campbell, illus., 
$2. net. (McBride, Nast & Co.) 

Pickett and His Men, by Mrs. La Salle Corbell Pick- 
ett, new edition, illus., $2.50 net. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.) 

Progress of the Nations Series, edited by Robert P. 
Porter, new vols.: The Ten Republics; Chile; 
Alberta. (Rand, McNally & Co.) 


GENERAL LITERATURE. ° 

The Drift of Romanticism, eighth series of Shelburne 
Essays, by Paul Elmer More, $1.25 net.—The Eng- 
lish Lyric, by Felix A. Schelling, $1.50 net.—Youth 
and Life, by Randolph S. Bourne, $1.50 net.—Irish 
Plays and Playwrights, by Cornelius Weygandt, 
illus., $2. net.—Mere Literature, by Woodrow Wil- 
son, Riverside Press limited edition, $5. net.— 
Sappho and the Island of Lesbos, by Mary Mills 
Patrick, illus., $1.25 net.—Goethe’s Key to Faust, 
by William Page Andrews, $1. net.—Strange Stories 
from the Lodge of Leisure, trans. from the Chinese 
by George Soulié, $1. net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Letters, Speeches, and Correspondence of Carl 
Schurz, edited by Frederic Bancroft, 6 vols., $12. 
net.—Along the Road, by A. C. Benson, $1.50 net.— 
Court Masques of James I., their influence on 
Shakespeare and the public theatres, by Mary Sul- 
livan, Ph.D., illus., $3. net.—The Cambridge His- 

tory of English Literature, edited by A. W. Ward, 
Litt.D., and A. R. Waller, M.A., Vol. IX., From 
Steele and Addison to Pope and Swift, $2.50 net.— 
The English Scene in the Eighteenth Century, by 
E. S. Roscoe, illus., $2.75 net. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 

Letters of General Meade, edited by George E. Mende, 
with portrait, $7.50 net.—The Pathos of Distance, a 
book of a thousand and one moments, by James 
Huneker, $2. net.—Lore of Proserpine, by Maurice 
Hewlett, $1.35 net.—Enjoyment of Poetry, by Max 
Eastman, $1.25 net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Eighteen-Nineties, a review of art and life at the 
close of the nineteenth century, by Holbrook Jack- 
son, $4. net.—Walter Pater, a critical study, by 
Edward Thomas, $2.50 net.—Voices of Tomorrow, 
by Edwin Bjérkman, $1.50 net.—The Censor and 
the Theatres, by John Palmer, $1.50 net.-—Hiero- 
glyphics, a note upon ecstasy in literature, by 
Arthur Machen, $1.25 net.—The Note Books of 
Samuel Butler, edited by Henry Festing Jones, 
$2. net. (Mitchell Kennerley.) 

Dante and the Mystics, by Edmund G. Gardner, $3.50 
net.—The Influence of Baudelaire in France and 
England, by G. Turquet-Milner, $2.50 net.—The 
Philoso hy of Ruskin, by Andre Chevrillon, trans. 
from the French by Andrew Boyle, $1.50 net.— 
Chaucer, by Emile Legouis, trans. from the French 
by L. Lailavoix, $1.50 net.—Channels of English 
Literature, edited by Oliphant Smeaton, M.A., new 
vols.: The English Novel, by George Saintsbury; 
English Epic and Heroic Poetry, by Professor Wil- 
liam Macneile Dixon; English Lyric Poetry, by 
Ernest Rhys; English Dramatic Poetry, by Felix 
Schelling; English History and Schools of History, 
by Richard Lodge, LL.D.; a volume, $1.50 net.— 
Shakespeare’s London, by T. Fairman Ordish, new 

edition, $1.25 net.—Wisdom of the East Series, new 

vol.: Yang Chu’s Garden of Pleasure, trans. from 
the Chinese by Anton Forke, with introduction by 

x Crammer-Byng, 40 cts. net. (E. P. Dutton & 

) 


The Foundation of a National Drama, by Henry 
Arthur Jones, $2.50 net.—Among Famous Books, 
by John Kelman, $1.50 net. (George H. Doran Co.) 





The Regent Library, first vols.: Johnson, by Alice 
Meynell, with introduction by G. K. Chesterton; 
Leigh Hunt, by Edward Storer; Richardson, by 
Sheila Kaye-Smith; Wordsworth, by E. Hallam 
Moorhouse; Blaise de Monluc, by A: W. Evans; 
Mrs. Gaskell, by E. A. Chadwick; Thomas Love 
Peacock, by W. H. Helm; Cowper, by Edward 
Storer; Mary Wollstonecraft, by Camilla Jebb; 
Shelley, by Roger Ingpen; Jane Austen, by Lady 
Margaret Sackville; Charles Dickens, by W. H. 
Helm; George Eliot, by Viola Meynell; Oliver 
Goldsmith, by Padraic Colum; Disraeli, by Wilfrid 
Meynell; Newman, by Daniel O’Connor; Fanny 
Burney, by Thomas Seccombe; Tobias Smollett, by 
C. E. Lawrence; John Dryden, by A. W. Evans; 
Walter Savage Landor, by Valery Larbaud; John 
Milton, by R. P. Cowl; Edgar Allan Poe, by 
Thomas Seccombe and Stephen Langton; The 
Brontes, by Mrs. Egerton Castle; each, cloth 90 
cts. net, leather $1.25 net. (F. G. Browne & Co.) 

Correspondence by Napoleon I., edited by Colonel 
Picard, Chief of Staff of the French Army, 3 vols., 
$15. net. (Duffield & Co.) 

The Invincible Alliance, and other essays, by Francis 
Grierson, $1.50 net.—The Play of Today, studies in 
play-structure for the student and the theatre- 
goer, by Elizabeth R. Hunt, $1.50 net.—Knowledge 
and Life, by William Arkwright, $1.25 net.—Siren- 
ica, by W. Compton Leith, $1. net. (John Lane Cc.) 

Uncle and Nephew in the Old French Chansons de 
Geste, by W. O. Farnsworth, Ph.D.—Chaucer and 
the Roman de la Rose, by Dean S. Fansler, Ph.D.— 
Gnomic Poetry in Anglo-Saxon, by Blanche Colton 
Williams, Ph.D.—Vasavadatta, a Sanskrit romance 
by Subandhu, trans., with introduction and notes, 
by Louis H. Gray, Ph.D., $1.50 net. (Columbia 
University Press.) 

Studies in the Lyric Poems of Friedrich Hebbel, the 
sensuous in Hebbel’s lyric poetry, by Albert Gubel- 
mann, $2.25 net.—Gawayne and the Green Knight, 
by Charlton Miner Lewis, $l. net. (Yale Univer- 
sity Press.) 

European Dramatists, by Archibald Henderson, with 
ay sri frontispiece, $1.50 net. (Stewart & 

idd Co.) 

English Literature, 1880 to 1905, Pater, Wilde, and 
after, by J. M. Kennedy, $2.50 net. (Small, May- 
nard & Co.) 

England’s Parnassus, edited by Charles Crawford.— 
The Collected Papers of Henry Sweet, edited by 
H. C. Wyld.—Companion to Classical Texts, by 
F. W. Hall. (Oxford University Press.) 

The Joys of Living, by Orison Swett Marden, $1.25 


net.—The Free Life, by Woodrow Wilson, new edi- 
tion printed in two colors, ooze leather, $1. net.— 


Handbook of Norse Mythology, by Karl Mortensen, 
authorized translation by A. Clinton Crowell, illus., 
75 cts. net. (Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) 

The Spirit of American Literature, by John Albert 
Macy, $1.50 net.—What Can Literature Do for 
Me? by C. Alphonso Smith, $1. net.—Letters to 
Unknown Friends, + ae Abbott, 60 cts. net. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

’Tis Sixty Years Since, an address, by Charles Francis 
Adams.—Ancient Ideals, by Henry Osborn Taylor, 
Litt.D., revised edition. (Macmillan Co.) 

London in English Literature, by Percy H. Boynton. 
(University of Chicago Press.) 

Social Forees in Modern Literature, by Philo M. 
Buck, Jr., $1. (Ginn & Co.) 

The Dickens Year Book, compiled by Lois Prentiss 
and Gertrude C. Spaulding, illus., $1. net.—Pagan 
Prayers, by Marah Ellis Ryan, 50 cts. net. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co.) 
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Famous Speeches, selected and edited, with introduc- 
tory notes, by Herbert Paul, second edition, $3. net. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 

Reflections of a Beginning Husband, by Edward S8. 
Martin, $1. net. (Harper & Brothers.) 

Intimations, by John D. Barry. (Paul Elder & Co.) 

The Shakespeare Myth, by Sir Edwin Durning-Law- 
rence, 10 cts. net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 


Verse AND Drama. 


Helen Redeemed, and other poems, by Maurice Hew- 
lett, $1.50 net.—Plays by John Galsworthy, new 
edition in a single volume of “The Eldest Son,” 
“The Pigeon,” “The Little Dream,” and “Justice,” 
$1.50 net.—Plays, by Bjiérnstjerne Bjérnson, trans. 
from the Norwegian by Edwin Bjiérkman, with por- 
trait, $1.50.—Plays, by August Strindberg, second 
series, trans. from the Swedish Edwin Bjérk- 
man, $1.50 net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Daughters of Dawn, by Bliss Carman and Mary Perry 
King, illus., $1.50 net.—The Quiet Singer, by 
Charles Hanson Towne, $1. net.—Child of the 
Amazons, and other perme. by Max Eastman, $1. 
net.—Judas, a play, by Harry Kemp, $1.50 net.— 
The Americans, a drama, by Edwin vies Schoon- 
maker, $1.50 net.—New Poems, by Gerald Gould, 
$1.25 net.—Poems, by Paul Mariett, $1.25 net.— 
Jacob Leisler, a play of Old New York, by William 
O. Bates, $1.25 net.—The Garden of Desire, love 
sonnets to a Spanish monk, by Edna Worthley Un- 
derwood, $1.25 net.—New Poems, by Dorothy Lan- 


ders Beall, $1.50 net.—Everywoman’s Road, by 
Josephine Hammond, $1. net. (Mitchell Kenner- 
ley.) 


New Comedies, by Lady G ry, with photogravure 
portrait, $1.50 net.—Latin Songs, ancient, medieval, 
and modern, with music by Calvin S. Brown, $2.50 

—Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany, reprinted in 
facsimile from the edition of 1654, with introduc- 
tion and notes by Herbert F. Schwartz, $1.25 net. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The King, a tragedy in a continuous series of scenes, 
by Stephen Phillips, a net.—A Symphony, and 
other poems, by E. J. Legge, $1.25 net.—The 
Bird of Time, by. Sarojini Naidu, $1. net.—A 
Legend of Old Persia and Other Poems, by A. B. S. 
Tennyson, $1. net.—Deborah, a play in three acts, 
by Lascelles Abercrombie, 75 cts. net. (John Lane 
Co.) 

The Blindness of Virtue, a play in four acts, by Cos- 
mo Hamilton, $1. net.—Poems, by Herbert Kauf- 
man, $1.25 net.—The Woods, by Douglas Nalloch, 
$1. net.—The Hand of God, an appreciation of 
Rodin’s study in marble, by Max Shoop, 75 cts. net. 
(George H. Doran Co.) 

In the Vanguard, by Katrina Trask.—Myself and I, 
by Fannie Stearns Davis.—Representative English 
Comedies, edited by Charles Mills Gayley, Vol. II., 
The Later Contemporaries of Shakespeare. (Mac- 
millan Co.) 

Dramas of Gerhart Hauptmann, collected edition, Vol. 
Il., Drayman Henschel, Rose Bernd, and The Rats, 
$1.50 net. (B. W. Huebsch.) 


Complete Poetical Works of Alfred Noyes, $2. net.— 
Tales of Mermaid Tavern, stories in verse of Eliza- 
bethan times, by Alfred Noyes, $1.25 net. (F. A. 
Stokes Co.) 

Tradition, and other one-act plays of American life, 
by George Middleton, $1.30 net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Ripostes, by Ezra Pound, $1. net. (Small, Maynard 


& Co.) 
The Necessary Evil, a play, by Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy, $1. net. (Harper & Brothers.) 





(Doubleday, 
Pa 

The Yellow Jacket, a Chinese play, by George C. Haz- 
elton and Benrimo, $1. net. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

Five Centuries of English Verse, by W. Stebbing, new 
edition. (Oxford University Press.) 


Fiction. 

One Woman’s Life, by Robert Herrick, $1.35 net.— 
The Inside of the Cup, by Winston Churchill, illus., 
$1.50 net.—Comrade Yetta, by Albert Edwards, 
$1.30 net.—Concert Pitch, by Frank Danby, $1.35. 

net.—Patsy, by 8S. R. Crockett, $1.25 net.—Poor 
Dear Margaret Kirby, by Kathleen Norris, with 
frontispiece in color, $1.30 net.—The Crock of Gold, 
by James Stephens, $1.25 net. ay Points, 
by Alice Brown, $1.30 —e ye Impeachment of 
President Israels, by Frank B. Ouptay, | illus., $1. 
net.—A Necessity of Life, and Other Stories, by 
Betty van der Goes, illus. (Macmillan Co.) 

New Leaf Mills, by William Dean Howells, $1.50 net. 
—The Combined Maze, by May Sinclair, with fron- 
tispiece, $1.35 net.—The Judgment House, by Sir 
Gilbert Parker, illus., $1.35 net.—The Dragoman, 
by George K. Stiles, with frontispiece, $1.30 net.— 
Desert Gold, by Zane Grey, illus., $1.30 net.—The 
Opening Door, by Justus Miles Forman, with fron- 
tispiece, $1.30 net.—The Sojourner, by Robert Dull 
Elder, illus., $1.30 net.—The Wings of Pride, by 
Louise Kennedy Mabie, with frontispiece, $1.30 net. 
—The Mystery of the Barranca, by Herman Whit- 
aker, with frontispiece, $1.25 net.—Tackling Matri- 
mony, by George Burton, illus., $1. net. (Har- 
per & Brothers.) ™ 

V. V.’s Eyes, by Henry Sydnor Harrison, $1.35 net.— 
The Burden of a Woman, Jezebel, and Elementary 
Jane, by Richard Pryce, each $1.35 net.—Stephen 
March’s Way, by Harry Herbert Knibbs, illus., $1.25 
net.—The Candid Adventurer, by Anna Coleman 
Ladd, with frontispiece in color, $1.20 net. Brass 
Faces, by Charles McEvoy, $1.25 net.—The In- 
vaders, by Frances Newton Symmes Allen, with 
frontispiece, $1.30 net.—Gettysburg, stories of the 
red harvest and the aftermath, by Elsie Singmas- 
ter, illus., $1. net.—-W. A. G.’s Tale, by Margaret 
——— illus., $1. net.—Polly of Lady Gay Cot- 
tage, by Emma C. Dowd, illus. in color, $1. net. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Amateur Gentleman, by Jeffery Farnol, illus., 
$1.40 net.—Widecombe Fair, by Eden Phill ‘ 
$1.35 net.—The Mischief Maker, by E. Phillips 
re illus., $1.25 net.—The Happy Warrior, 
by A. S. M. Hutchinson, $1.35 net.—The Day of 
Days, by Louis Joseph Vance, illus., $1.25 net.— 
The Long Way, by -. Imlay Taylor, $1.25 net.— 
Joyful Heatherby, by Payne Erskine, illus., $1.35 
net.—The Little Gray Shoe, by Percy J. Brebner, 
illus., $1.25 net.—On Board the Beatic, by Anna 
Chapin Ray, with frontispiece, $1.30 net.—The 
Maiden Manifest, by Della Cam — MacLeod, $1.30 
net.—The U ~ Rm ng by M. Bower, illus., 
$1.25 net.— Quarry, by John A. Moroso, illus., 
$1.25 net. — Miss Mystery, by Etta Anthony Baker, 
with frontispiece, $1.25 net. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

The Gay Rebellion, by Robert W. Chambers, illus.. 
$1.30 net.—The Southerner, a romance of the real 
Lincoln, by Thomas Dixon, illus., $1.30 net.—The 
Strange Cases of Dr. Stanchon, by Josephine Dask- 
am Bacon, with frontispiece, $1.30 net.—Hocken 
and Hunken, by Sir Arthur T. Quiller-Couch, $1.30 
net.—The Open Window, by E. Temple Thurston, 
illus., $1.30 net.—Degarmo’s Wife, by David Gra- 
ham Phillips, $1.30 net.—Mr. Pratt’s Patients, by 
Joseph C. Senin illus., $1.30 net.—Veronica, by 


Porzia, by Cale Young Rice, $1.25 net. 
& Co.) 


Florence M. Kingsley, illus., $1.30 net.—Guinivere’s- 
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Lover, by Elinor Glyn, with frontispiece, $1.30 net. 
—The Silent Battle, by George Gibbs, illus., $1.30 
net.—General Mallock’s Shadow, by W. B. Max- 
well, illus,, $1.30 net.—Peggy-in-the-Rain, by Ralph 
Henry Barbour, illus., $1.25 net.—The Land of Con- 
tent, by Edith Barnard Delano, illus., $1.30 net.— 
The Lost Despatch, by Natalie Sumner Lincoln, 
illus., $1.30 net.—Windyridge, by W. Riley, $1.30 
net.—The Ghost Girl, by Henry Kitchell Webster, 
with frontispiece, $1.25 net. —The Amiable Crimes 
of Dirk Memling, illus., $1.25 net.—The Mind- 
Reader, by Max Rittenberg, illus., $1.25 net.—The 
Bishop’s Purse, by Cleveland Moffett and Oliver 
Herford, illus., $1.30 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


Stella Maris, by William J. Locke, $1.35 net.—The 
Gods Are Athirst, by Anatole France, trans. by 
Alfred Allinson, $1.30 net.—The Governor, by Karin 
Michaelis Strangeland, $1.20 net.—St. Quin, by 
Dion Clayton Calthrop, $1.30 net.—Topham’s Folly, 
by George H. Stevenson, $1.30 net.—Lanchester of 
Brazenose, by Ronald MacDonald, $1.30 net.—The 
Fifth Trumpet, by Paul Bertram, $1.25 net.—The 
Silence of Men, by H. Prevost Battersby, $1.25 net. 
—tThe Distant Drum, by J. Dudley Sturrock, $1.30 
net.—The Finger of Mr. Blee, a tropical comedy, 
by Peter Blundell, $1.25 net.—Outside the Ark, by 
Adelaide Holt, $1.25 net.—Hands Up, by Frederick 
Niven, $1.25 net.—The Man Who Would Not Be 
King, by Sidney Dark, $1.25 net.—The Unbearable 
Bassington, by H. H. Munro, $1.25 net.—The Love 
Dream, by George Vane, $1.25 net.—The Iron Year, 
by Walter Bloem, trans. from the German by Stella 
Bloch, $1.25 net.—Henry Kempton, by Evelyn 
Brentwood, $1.25 net.—The Son of His Mother, by 
Clara Viebig, trans. by H. Raahauge, $1.25 net.— 
Fire and Frost, by Maud Cruttwell, $1.25 net.— 
Myles Calthorpe, I.D.B., by F. E. Mills Young, 
$1.25 net.—April Panhazard, by Muriel Hine, $1.25 
net.—The Saint’s Progress, by Ciro Alvi, trans. 
from the Italian by Mary Gibson, $1.25 net.—Two 
Little Parisians, by Pierre Mille, trans. from the 
French by B. Drillien, $1. net. (John Lane Co.) 


The Mating of Lydia, by Mrs. Humphry Ward, illus., 
in photogravure, $1.35 net.—Virginia, by Ellen 
Glasgow, with frontispiece, $1.35 net.—Port of Ad- 
venture, by C. N. and A. M. Williamson, illus. in 
color, ete., $1.35 net.—An Affair of State, by J. C. 
Snaith, $1.25 net.—The Flirt, by Booth Tarking- 
ton, illus., $1.25 net.—The Crystal Stopper, by 
Maurice Leblane, illus., $1.25 net.—Ever After, by 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, with frontispiece, $1.20 
net.—The Devil’s Admiral, by Frederick Ferdinand 
Moore, illus. in color, $1.25 net.—Precious Waters, 
by A. M. Chisholm, illus. in color, $1.25 net.—The 
Joy Bringer, by Grace MacGowan Cooke, illus., 
$1.25 net.—Mrs. Red Pepper, by Grace 8S. Rich- 
mond, illus., $1.25 net.—The Legend of Jerry Ladd, 
by Roy Rolfe Gilson, $1. net.—The Dream Girl, by 
Ethel Gertrude Hart, illus., $1. net. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) 

Running Sands, by Reginald Wright Kauffman, $1.35 
net.—The Weaker Vessel, by E. F. Benson, $1.35 
net.—The Gloved Hand, by Burton E. Stevenson, 
illus., $1.30 net.—The Fetters of Freedom, by Cyrus 
Townsend Brady, illus. in color, $1.35 net.—Mar- 
vels of Mystery, by Anna Katharine Green, illus., 
$1.30 net.—The Apple of Discord, by Henry C. 


Rowland, illus., $1.25 net.—The White Hound, by 
Frances Forbes-Robertson, $1.25 net.—Until the 
Day Break, by W. L. George, $1.30 net.—The Pois- 
oned Pen, by ‘Arthur B. Reeve, $1.25 net.—The Lost 
Million, by ‘Winthrop Alden, $1.25 net.—The Heart 
North-West, by 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


of Night Wind, a story of the great 
V. E. Roe, illus., $1.30 net. 








*Twixt Land and Sea, by Joseph Conrad, $1.25 net.— 
The Story of Stephen Compton, by J. E. Patterson, 


$1.25 net.—The Happy Family, by Frank Swin- 
nerton, $1.25 net:—Fortitude, by Hugh L. Wal- 
pole, $1.35 net.—In Accordance with the Evi- 
dence, by Oliver Onions, $1.25 net.—The Debit Ac- 
count, by Oliver Onions, $1.25 net.—Simon Bran- 
din, by B. Paul Neuman, $1.25 net.—The Long 
Engagement, by Ethel S. Stevens, $1.25 net.—The 
Lee Shore, by Rose Macaulay, $1.25 net.—The 
Chequer Board, by Lady Sybil Grant, $1.20 net.— 
Bunch Grass, by Horace Annesley Vachell, $1.20 
net.—A Dream of Blue Roses, by Mrs. Hubert 
Barclay, $1.25 net.—The King’s Blue Riband, by 
Beth Ellis, $1.25 net.—The Make-Shift Marriage, 
by Mrs. Baillie-Reynolds, $1.25 net.—Success, by 
Una Silberrad, $1.20 net.—Greater Love Hath No 
Man, by Frank L. Packard, $1.25 net.—The Jump- 
ing-Off Place, by Ethel Shackelford, $1.25 net.—The 
Hippodrome, by Rachel Hayward, $1.25 net.—The 
War Case, by George Playdell, $1.25 net.—Mixed 
Grill, by Pett Ridge, $1.20 net.—Yonder, by E. H. 
Young, $1.20 net.—The Motto of Mrs. McLane, by 
Shirley Carson, $1. net. (George H. Doran Co.) 


The Heart of the Hills, by John Fox, Jr., illus., $1.35 


net.—A new volume of stories by Thomas Nelson 
Page, illus., $1.20 net.—The Penalty, by Gouver- 
neur Morris, illus. by Howard Chandler Christy, 
$1.35 net.—The Isle of Life, by Stephen French 
Whitman, $1.35 net.—The Right of the Strongest, 
by Frances Nimmo Greene, $1.35 net. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 


The Road of Living Men, by Will Levington Comfort, 


with frontispiece in color, $1.25 net.—The Unfor- 
giving Offender, by John Reed Scott, illus. in color, 
$1.25 net.—The Maxwell Mystery, by Carolyn 
Wells, with frontispiece in color, $1.25 net.—Sally 
Castleton, Southerner, by Crittenden Marriott, 
illus., $1.25 net.—A Pair of Little Patent Leather 
Boots, by Edith Stotesbury Hutchinson, illus., $1.50 
net.—The House of Thane, by Elizabeth Dejeans, 
illus. in color, $1.25 net.—The Parasite, by Helen 
R. Martin, illus. in color, $1.25 net.—‘‘Lo Michael!” 
by Grace L. H. Lutz, illus. in color, $1.25 net. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


War, by John Luther Long, illus., $1.30 net.—John 
o’ Jamestown, by Vaughan Kester, illus., $1.35 net. 
—Parrot & Co., by Harold MacGrath, illus., $1.30 
net.—Ambition, by Henry Russell Miller, illus., 
$1.35 net.—The Catfish, by Charles Marriott, $1.35 
net.—The Upper Crust, by Charles Sherman, illus., 
$1.25 net.—In Another Moment, by Charles Bel- 
mont Davis, illus., $1.25 net. —The Making of 
Thomas Barton, by Anna Nicholas, $1.25 net.— 
The Impossible Boy, by Nina Wilcox Putnam, illus., 
$1.35 net.—The Daughter of Brahma, by I. A. R. 
Wylie, $1.30 net. ven Keys to Bald 
Earl Derr Biggers, illus., $1.30 net.—Wa Hingford 
in His Prime, by George Randolph Chester, $1. 
net.—His Love Story, by Marie Van Vorst, illus., 
$1.20 net.—The Lovers of Skye, by Frank "Waller 
Allen, illus., $1. net.—The Case of Jennie Brice, by 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, illus., $1. net.—A Step on 
the Stair, by Octave Thanet, 50 ets. net. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) 

The Street of the Flute Player, by H. de Vere Stac- 
poole, with frontispiece, $1.25 net.—The Wooing of 
Margaret Trevenna, by Roy Meldrum, $1.25 net.— 
The Silver Dress, by ry George Norman, $1.25 
net.—Veiled Women, Marmaduke Pickthall, 
$1.25 net.—The Dau nter of a Rebel, by G. Vere 
Tyler, $1.25 net. —aedians Gwynne, by W. B. 
Trites, $1.25 net.—John Cave, by W. B. Trites, 
$1.25 net.—Unexpected Affinities, by Susan Taber, 
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$1.25 net.—Wild Justice, by Frances Clare, $1.25 
net.—The Conspiracy, by Robert Baker and John 
Emerson, $1.25 net.—The White Quiver, a romance 
of the Piegan Indians, by Helen Fitzgerald Sanders, 
$1.25 net.—Waking Up Bolton, by William Ganson 
Rose, 50 cts. net. (Duffield & Co.) 

The Adventures of Miss Gregory, by Perceval Gib- 
bon, illus., $1.35 net.—Patchwork Comedy, by 
Humfrey Jordan, $1.30 net.—The Knave of Dia- 
monds, by Ethel M. Dell, with frontispiece in 
color, $1.35 pet.—The Quest of the Dream, by Edna 
Kingsley Wallace, $1.50 net.—Little Thank You, 
by Mrs. T. P. O’Connor, with frontispiece, $1.25 
net.—Ashes and Sparks, by Percy White, $1.25 net. 
—The Burning Question, by Grace Denio Litchfield, 
$1.25 net.—Who Laughs Last, by Ashton Hilliers, 
$1.25 net.—The Port of Dreams, by Miriam Alex- 
ander, $1.35 net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Harbor Master, by Theodore Goodridge Roberts, 
illus. in color, $1.26 net.—Pollyanna, by Eleanor H. 
Porter, illus., $1.25 net.—The Hill of Venus, by 
Nathan Gallizier, illus. in color, $1.35 net.—The 
What-Shall-I-Do Girl, or The Career of Joy Kent, 
by Isabel Woodman Waitt, illus. in color, ete., $1.25 
net.—The Career of Dr. Weaver, by Mrs. Henry W. 
Backus, illus., $1.25 net.—At the Sign of the Town 
Pump, the further adventures of Peggy of Spinster 
Farm, by Helen M. Winslow, illus., $1.25 net. 
(L. GC. Page & Co.) 

Phe Night-Born, by Jack London, with frontispiece 
in color, $1.25 net.—Murder in Any Degree, by 
Owen Johnson, illus., $1.30 net.—The Nest, by 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick, $1.25 net.—Pippin, by 
Evelyn Van Buren, illus., $1.30 net.—The Woman 
in Black, by E. C. Bentley, $1.25 net.—‘‘Mr. 
Hobby,” by Harold Kellock, illus., $1.30 net.—The 
Apysmal Brute, by Jack London, with frontispiece, 
$1. net.—Finerty of the Sand-House, by Charles 
D. Stewart, 75 cts. net. (Century Co.) 

God’s Playthings, by Marjorie Bowen, $2. net.—The 
Quest of Glory, by Marjorie Bowen, $1.35 net.—A 
Slice of Life, by Robert Halifax, $1.35 net.—Amer- 
ican Nobility, by Pierre de Coulevain, new transla- 
tion by Alys Hallard, $1.35 net.—The Fear of Liv- 
ing, by Henry Bordeaux, trans. from the French by 
Ruth Helen Davis, $1.35 net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


The Air Pilot, by Randall Parrish, illus., $1.25 net. 
—The White Shrine, by Gerald Villiers-Stuart, 
$1.25 net.—Out of the Depths, by Robert Ames 
Bennet, illus., $1.35 net.—Holton of the Navy, by 
Lawrence Perry, illus., $1.35 net.—The Bear’s 
Claws, by Grace Sartwell Mason and John North- 
ern Hilliard, illus., $1.30 net.—The Woman of the 
Twilight, by Marah Ellis Ryan, illus., $1.35 net.— 
The Girl with Two Selves, by F. H. Costello, with 
frontispiece, $1. net.—The Crimson Cross, by 
Charles Edmonds Walk and Millard Lynch, illus., 
$l. net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

Jean Christophe, Journey’s End, by Romain Rolland, 
trans. from the French by Gilbert Cannan, $1.50 
net.—King John of Jingalo, by Laurence Hous- 
man, $1.35 net.—A Downland Corner, by Victor 
Whitechurch, $1.35 net.—Three Farms, by John 
Miitter, $1.30 net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Eternal Maiden, by T. Everett Harre, $1.20 net. 
—The Enemy of Woman, by Winifred Graham, 
$1.35 net.—Wintering Hay, by John Trevena, $1.35 
net.—Granite, by John Trevena, $1.35 net.—Un- 
path’d Waters, short stories, by Frank Harris, $1.25 
net.—Hagar Revelly, by Daniel Carson Goodman, 
$1.35 net.—The Thicket, by Alice Woods, $1.20 net. 
(Mitchell Kennerley. ) 





Pilgrims of the Plains, by Kate A. Aplington, with 
frontispiece in color, $1.25 net.—The Stain, by For- 
rest Halsey, illus., $1.25 net.—The Turn of the 
Sword, by C. MacLean Savage, illus. in color, etce., 
$1.25 net.—The Bugles of Gettysburg, by La Salle 
Corbell Pickett, illus. in color, $1. net.—The Ma- 
donna of Sacrifice, by William Dana Orcutt, 50 cts. 
net.—The Two Samurai, by Byron E. Veatch, with 
frontispiece in color, 50 cts. net. (F. G. Browne 
& Co.) 

The Sixty-First Second, by Owen Johnson, illus., $1.35 
net.—The Life Mask, by the author of “To M. L. 
G.,” $1.30 net.—Roast Beef, Medium, by Edna Fer- 
ber, illus., $1.20 net.—Bobbie, General Manager, by 
Alice Higgins Prouty, $1.25 net.—The Kingdom, by 
Harold Elsdale Goad, $1.25 net. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 

My Lady Peggy Leaves Town, by Frances Aymar 
Mathews, illus., $1.30 net.—Barbara, by Alice and 
Claude Askew, $1.30 net.—Memoirs of Mimosa, by 
Maude Elliott, $1.25 net.—Wild Grapes, by Marie 
Louise Van Saanen, $1.30 net.—Out of the Ashes, 
by Ethel Watts Mumford, $1.30 net. (Moffatt, 
Yard & Co.) 

The Night Dancer, by W. Trafford-Taunton, $1.25 net. 
—The Fine Air of the Morning, by J. S. Fletcher, 
$1.25 net.—Miss Jimmy, by ura E. Richards, 
= frontispiece in color, $1. net. (Dana Estes & 

0.) 

Uncharted Seas, by Robert Adger Bowen, with fron- 
tispiece, $1.35 net.—Tommy Tregennis, by Mary E. 
Phillips, $1.20 net. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 

One Wonderful Night, by Louis Tracy, $1.25 net.— 
No Other Way, by Gordon Holmes, $1.25 net.— 
Mark, by Frances Newbold Noyes, $1.25 net.—The 
Girl of the Golden Gate, by William B. Meloney, 
$1.25 net.—The Enchanting Mysteries of Kathleen 
Carter, by Pierre Leclercq, $1.25 net. (Edward J. 
Clode. ) 

The Princess of Sorry Valley, by John Fleming Wil- 
son, illus., $1.25 net.—Lanagan, Amateur Detec- 
tive, by Edward H. Hurlbut, illus., $1.25 net. 
(Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

The Debt, by William Westrupp, $1.35 net.—The 
Princess Athura, by Samuel W. Odell, with frontis- 
piece in color, $1.25 net.—A Superman in Being, 
7 — Woods, $1.35 net. (Thomas Y. Crow- 
e 0.) 

The Night-Riders, by Ridgwell Cullum, illus. in color, 
$1.25 net. (George W. Jacobs & Co.) 

Two Shall Be Bern, by Theodor Goodrich Roberts, 
illus., $1.25 net.—Cleek, the Man of the Forty 
at by T. W. Hanshew, $1.25 net. (Cassell 

0.) 
The Snapdragon, by Horace Hazeltine, with frontis- 
iece, $1.25 net.—Hearts of Grace, by Philip V. 
Mighels, with frontispiece in color, $1.25 net.— 
Heart of My Heart, by Ellis Meredith, new edition, 
$1. net. (Desmond Fitzgerald, Inc.) 

Gertrude, by Edward Hungerford, with frontispiece 
in color, $1.25 net.—Thorney, by Alexander Black, 
with frontispiece, $1.25 net. (McBride, Nast & Co.) 

Doe Williams, a tale of the Middle West, by Charles 
H. Lerrigo, M.D., $1.25 net.—A Muslim Sir Gala- 
had, a present day story of Islam in Turkey, by 
od tis Dwight, $1. net. (Fleming H. Revell 

0.) 

The Little Fiddler of the Ozarks, by John Brecken- 
ridge Ellis, $1.25 net. (Laird & Lee.) 

A Midsummer Wooing, by Mary E. Stone Bassett, 
— in color, $1.25 net. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 

40.) 

Empery, by S. A. White, with frontispiece in colors, 

$1.25 net. (Outing Publishing Co.) 
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TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

A Wayfarer in China, by Elizabeth Kendall, illus., 
$2.50 net.—California Coast Trails, by J. Smeaton 
Chase, illus., $2. net.—The Canadian Rockies, by 
Edward Porritt, illus—Old Homes of New Ameri- 
cans, the country and the people of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, by Francis E. Clark, illus., 
$1.50 net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

In the Shadow of the Bush, by P. Amaury Talbot, 
illus., $5. net.—Lost in the Arctic, by Ejnar Mik- 
kelson, $5. net.—My Sudan Year, by Ethel 8S. Ste- 
vens, $3.50 net.—With the Turks in Thrace, by 
Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, $2.50 net.—From My Hunt- 
ing Day-Book, by the German Crown Prince, $2. 
net. (George H. Doran Co.) 

The Passing of the Turkish Empire in Europe, by 
Granville Baker, illus., $3.50 net.—The Land of 
New Guinea Pygmies, an account of the British 
expedition despatched to Dutch New Guinea for the 
purpose of exploration and zoological research, by 
C. G. Rawling, illus., $3.50 net.—Camp and Tramp 
in African Wilds, by E. Torday, illus., $3.50 net.— 
A Turkish Woman’s European Impressions, by Zey- 
neb Hanoum, edited, with Introduction, by Grace 
Ellison, illus., $1.75 net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

The Russian Empire of To-Day and Yesterday, by 
Nevin O. Winter, illus., $3. net.—Spell Series, new 
vol.: The Spell of the Italian Lakes, revised and 
enlarged edition; illus. in color, ete., $2.50 net.— 
Books for Travel-Lovers, new one-volume editions: 
Old Edinburgh, by Frederick W. Watkeys, M.D.; 
Rome, by Walter Taylor Field; Romantic Ireland, 
by M. F. and B. MeM. Mansfield; Umbrian Cities 
of Italy, by J. W. and A. M. Cruickshank; each 
illus., per volume, $1.75 net. (L. C. Page & Co.) 

In French Africa, by Miss Betham-Edwards, illus., 
$2.50 net.—The Coming Mexico, by Joseph King 
Goodrich, illus., $1.50 net.—The Different West, by 
Arthur E. Bostwick, $1. net—Handbook of Mod- 
ern Japan, by Ernest W. Clement, revised edition, 
illus., $1.40 net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

Trails and Tramps in Alaska and Newfoundland, by 
William S. Thomas, illus., $2.50 net.—Little Cities 
of Italy, by André Maurel, trans. from the Italian 
by Helen Gerard, second series, illus., $2.50 net. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Veiled Mysteries of Egypt, by S. H. Leeder, illus., 
$3.75 net.—In Darkest Africa, by Henry M. Stan- 
ley, centenary edition, $3. net—How I Found Liv- 
ingstone, by Henry M. Stanley, centenary edition, 
with Introduction by Robert E. Speer, $2. net. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Trans-Himalaya, discoveries and adventures in Tibet, 
by Sven Hedin, Vol. IfI.—Labrador, the country 
and the people, by Wilfred T. Grenfell and others, 
enlarged edition, illus., $2.50 net. (Macmillan Co.) 

Through Our Unknown Southwest, by Agnes C. Laut, 
illus., $2. net.—Under the Sky in California, by 
Charles Francis Saunders, illus., $2. net.—The Best 
Motor Routes through Europe, by George D. Web- 
ber, illus., $2. net.—Through Siberia, an empire in 
the making, by Richardson L. Wright and tt 
Digby, illus., $2. net.—Finding the Worth-While 
in Europe, by Albert B. Osborne, illus., $1.25 net.— 
France from Sea to Sea, by. Arthur Stanley Riggs, 
illus., $2. net.—London, an intimate picture, by 
Henry James Forman, illus., $1.10 net.—Country 
Rambles round London, by Anthony Collett, $1. 
net.—A Little Book of Brittany, by B. M. Trebor, 
illus., 75 cts. net.—A Little Book of Killarney and 
Southern Ireland, by B. M. Trebor, illus., 75 cts. 
net. (McBride, Nast & Co.) 

Austria, her people and their homelands, by James 
Baker, illus., $6.50 net.—Changing Russia, by 





Stephen Graham, illus., $2. net—Down the Mac- 
kenzie and Up the Yukon, by E. Stewart, $1.25 net. 
(John Lane Co.) 

The Italians of Today, by Richard Bagot, $1.25 net.— 
Our Neighbors Series, new volume: Japan, by 
Joseph King Goodrich, illus., $1.25 net. (F. G. 
Browne & Co.) 

Zone Policeman 88, by Harry A. Franck, illus., $2. 
net. (Century Co.) 

Alaska, an Empire in the Making, by John J. Under- 
wood, illus., $2.50 net.—Hawaii, Past and Present, 
by W. R. Castle, Jr., illus., $1.25 net. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

Three Weeks in France, by John U. Higinbotham, 
illus., $2. net. (Reilly & Britton Co.) 

The Sea and the Jungle, by H. M. Tomlinson, $2.50 
net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

My Russian Year, by Rothay Reynolds, illus., $2.50 
net. (James Pott & Co.) 

Magnetic Paris, by Adelaide Mack, illus., $1.75 net. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

To Mesopotamia and Kurdistan in Disguise, by E. B. 
Soane, illus., $4. net. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 

Panama, and What It Means, by John Foster Fraser, 
illus., $1.75 net. (Cassell & Co.) 

The Standard Guide to Paris, and Every-day French 
Conversation, by Max Maury, LL.M.—Panama 
Canal, a pictorial story of the world’s greatest 
waterway linking the oceans, by Thomas H. Russell, 
LL.D., 50 cts. net. (Laird & Lee.) 

The Confessions of a Tenderfoot, by Ralph Stock, 
illus., $3. net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

An English Cathedral Journey, by Kate F. Kimball, 
illus., $1.50 net. (Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) 

The Critic in the Orient, by George Hamlin Fitch, 
illus. (Paul Elder & Co.) 

Three Men on a Chinese Houseboat, the story of a 
trip up the Yang-tse River, by W. Munn, illus., 75 
cts. net. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


SoctoLoey.—Economics.—Po.itics. 

American Syndicalism, the I. W. W., by John Gra- 
ham Brooks, $1.25 net.—The Soul of America, by 
Stanton Coit.—Sociaul Religion, by Scott Nearing, 
$1.50 net.—Principles of Prussian Administration, 
by Herman G. James, Ph.D., $1.50 net.—The Eco- 
nomic History of the United States, Vol. I., The 
Economic Interpretation of the Constitution, by 
Charles A. Beard.—Essays in Taxation, by Edwin 
R. A. Seligman, revised and enlarged edition, $3.50 
net.—The Modern Trust Company, its functions and 
organization, by Franklin B. Kirkbride and J. E. 
— enlarged edition, $2.50 net. (Macmillan 

-) 

Problem of the Sexes, by Jean Finot, authorized 
translation from the French, by Mary J. Safford, 
$2. net.—Immigration and Labor, the economic 
aspects of European immigration to the United 
States, by Isaac A. Hourwich, Ph.D., $2.50 net.— 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages, the History of 
English labour, by Thorold Rogers, $1.50 net.— 
The Old-Fashioned Woman, primitive fancies about 
the sex, by Elsie Clews Parsons, $1.50 net.—Fields, 
Factories, and Workshops, industry combined 
with agriculture and brain work with manual 
work, by Prince Kropotkin, revised and enlarged 
edition, illus., 75 cts. net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Social Environment and Moral Progress, by Alfred 
Russel Wallace, $1.25 net.—The Rise of the Dem- 
tat by Joseph Clayton, $1.25 net. (Cassell & 

-) 


The Immigrant Invasion, by Frank Julian Warne, 
Ph.D., illus., $2.50 net.—Way Stations, by Eliza- 
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beth Robins, $1.50 net.—The Woman with Empty 
Hands, the evolution of a suffragette, by a promi- 
nent suffragette, 50 cts. net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Pan-Germanism, by Roland G. Usher, $1.75 net.— 
Justice and the Modern Law, by Everett V. Abbott, 
$1.60 net.—The Value of Organized Speculation, 
by Harrison H. Brace, $1.50 net. (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co.) 

Syndicalism, Industrial Unionism, and Socialism, by 
John Spargo, $1.25 net.—The New Unionism, by 
André Tridon, $1. net.—The Truth about Socialism, 
by Allan L. Benson, $1. net.—The Discovery of the 
Future, by H. G. Wells, 60 cts. net—Human Prog- 
ress, a study of modern civilization, by Edward 
Howard Griggs, 50 cts. net. (B. W. Huebsch.) 

The Price of Inefficiency, by Frank Koester, $2. net.— 
Constructive Rural Sociology, by John M. Gillette, 
$1.60 net.—Work and Life, a study of the social 
problems of to-day, by Ira W. Howerth, Ph.D., 
$1.50 net.—Social Welfare in New Zealand, the 
results of twenty years of progressive social legis- 
lation and its significance for the United States 
and other countries, by Hugh H. Lusk, $1.50 net. 
(Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

Modern Problems, by Sir Oliver Lodge, $2. net.— 
Starving America, by Alfred W. McCann, $1.50 net. 
—The Story of the Dynamite War, by William J. 
Burns.—The Upholstered Cage, by Josephine P. 
Knowles, $1.50 net.—Gold Prices and Wages, by J. 
A. Hobson, $1.25 net. (George H. Doran Co.) 

The New Freedom, by Woodrow Wilson, $1. net.—The 
Stock Exchange from Within, by William C. Van 
Antwerp, illus., $1.50 net.—Our World, the New 
World-Life, by Dr. Josiah Strong, $1. net. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) 

The Empires of the Far East, a study of Japan and 
her colonial possessions. of China and Manchuria 
and of the political questions of Eastern Asia and 
the Pacific, by Lancelot Lawton, 2 vols., with maps, 
$8.50 net.—Syndicalism and the General Strike, an 
explanation, by Arthur D. Lewis, $2.50 net.—The 
Problems of the Pacific, by Frank Fox, $2. net. 
(Small, Maynard & Co.) 

Germany and the Germans, from an American point 
of View, by Price Collier.—European Cities at 
Work, by Frederic C. Howe, $1.75 net.—Monarch- 
ical Socialism in Germany, by Elmer Roberts, $1.25 
net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Woman and To-Morrow, by W. L. George, $1.25 net.— 
Certainty and Justice, miscellaneous essays, by 
Frederic R. Coudert, $1.50 net.—The Social Center, 
edited by Edward J. Ward, $1.50 net. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 

Workmen’s Compensation and Industrial Insurance, 
by James Harrington Boyd, 2 vols., $9. net.—On 
the Enforcement of Law in Cities, by Brand Whit- 
lock, 75 cts. net. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

American Patriotism, and other social studies, by 
Hugo Miinsterberg, $1.60 net.—Social Sanity, by 
Scott Nearing, $1.50 net.—The New Morality, by 
Edward Isaacson, $1.25 net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

The Conservation of Water, the Chester S. Lyman 
lectures, by Walter McCulloh, C.E., illus., $2. net.— 
The Economic Utilization of History, by Henry 
W. Farnam, R.P.D., $1.25 net. (Yale University 
Press. ) 

Social Programs of the West, Barrows Lectures, by 
Charles Richmond Henderson.—Papers and Pro- 
ceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Sociological Society. (University of 
Chicago Press.) 

Medical Benefit in Germany and Denmark, by I. G. 

tibbon, D.Sc., $2. net.—The Nature of Woman, by 
J. Lionel Taylor, $1.25 net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 





Modern Criminal Science Series, new vol.: Crime and 
Its Repression, by Gustav Aschaffenburg, $4. net.— 
The Philippine Problem, . Frederick Chamberlin, 
illus., $1.50 net. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

The Autobiography of a Working Woman, by Ade- 
laide Popp, with Introduction by Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, $1.25 net. (F. G. Browne & Co.) 

Socialism and Democracy in Europe, by Samuel P. 
Orth, $1.50 net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

The American Spirit, by Oscar S. Strauss, $2. net. 
(Century Co.) 

Organized Democracy, by Frederick 
LL.D. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
The Orient Question, by Prince Lazarovich-Hrebelia- 

novich, $1.25 net. (Duffield & Co.) 

The Struggle for Bread, a reply to Norman Angell’s 
“The Great Illusion,” by “A Rifleman,” $1.50 net.— 
Pressing Questions, by A. H. Mackmurdo, $1.25 net. 
(John Lane Co.) 

The Permanent Influence of Jefferson on American 
Institutions, by John Sharp Williams, $1.50 net. 
(Columbia University Press.) 

The Children in the Shadow, by Ernest K. Coulter, 
with introduction by Jacob A. Riis, illus., $1.50 net. 
(McBride, Nast & Co.) 

The Making of a Town, by Frank L. McVey, $1. net. 
(A. C. MeClurg & Co.) 

U. 8S. Money versus Corporation Currency, by Alfred 
Owen Crozier, $1. net. (Stewart & Kidd Co.) 

The Family, an historical and social study, by 
Charles Franklin Thwing and Carrie Butler 
Thwing, revised and enlarged edition, $1.60 net. 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.) 

The Gospel of Labor, by Charles Stelzie, 50 cts. net. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


A. Cleveland, 


Science AND TECHNOLOGY. 

The Science Series, new vols.: Problems of Life and 
Reproduction, by Marcus Hartog, D.Sc., $2.50 net; 
The Interpretation of Radium, by Frederick Soddy, 
M.A., third edition, rewritten, illus., $2. net; Vol- 
canoes, their structure and significance, by F. G. 
Bonney, D.Sc., revised and enlarged edition, illus., 
$2. net.—A History of the Sciences, new vols.: The 
History of Modern Philosophy, by A. W. Benn; The 
History of Psychology, by J. M. Baldwin; The His- 
tory of Geography, by John Scott Keltie, each illus., 
75 ets. net—The Cambridge Manuals of Science 
and Literature, edited by P. Giles, Litt.D., and A. 
C. Seward, M.A., new vols.: The Civilization of 
Ancient Mexico, by Lewis Spence; The Work of 
Rain and Rivers, by F. G. Bonney; The Psychology 
of Insanity, by B. Hart, M.D.; House-Flies and 
How They Spread Disease, by C. C. Hewitt, D.Sc. ; 
Brewing, by A. C. Chapman; The Individual in the 
Animal Kingdom, by J. 8S. Huxley, B.A.; China 
and the Manchus, by H. A. Giles, M.A.; Brasses, 
by J. S. M. Ward, B.A.; each 40 cts. net. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Fitness of the Environment, by Lawrence J. Hen- 
derson, $1.50 net.—The Belief in Immortality and 
the Worship of the Dead, by J. C. Frazier, Litt.D., 
Vol. I.—Genetics, an introduction to the study of 
heredity, by Herbert Eugene Walter.—Household 
Bacteriology, by Robert E. Buchanan and Estelle 
D. Buchanan.—The Fungi Which Cause Plant Dis- 
ease, by F. L. Stevens.—A Laboratory Guide to the 
Study of Parasitology, by W. B. Herms.—Gas An- 
alysis, by L. M. Dennis.—Alternating Currents and 
Alternating Current Machinery, by Dugald C. Jack- 
son, D.E., and John Price Jackson, B.E., new edi- 
tion.—Manual of Bacteriology, by Robert Muir, 
M.D., and James Ritchie, M.D., new edition, illus. 
(Macmillan Co.) 
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Mines and Their Story, gold, diamonds, silver, coal, 
iron, by J. Bernard Mannix, illus., $3.75 net.—Man 
and His Future, a glimpse from the fields of 
science, by William Sedgwick, $2. net.—Practical 
Locomotive Operating, by Clarence Roberts and 
Russell M. Smith, illus., $2. net—A Text-book of 
Mathematics and Mechanics, by Charles A. A. Cap- 
ito, M.Sc., illus., $4. net.—Evolution of the Internal 
Combustion Engine, by Edward Butler, illus., $3. 
net.—The Mechanical Engineer’s Reference Book, a 
hand-book of tables, formulas, and methods, for 
engineers, students, and draftsmen, by Henry Har- 
rison Suplee, M.E., fourth edition, revised and 
enlarged, illus., $5. net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

The Living Plant, by William F. Ganong, illus., 
$3.50 net.—The Infancy of Animals, by W. P. 
Pycraft, illus., $1.75 net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Irritability, a physiological analysis of the general 
effect of stimuli in living substance, by Max Ver- 
worn, illus., $3.50 net.—Problems of Genetics, by 
William Bateson, illus. in color, ete., $4. net.— 
Stellar Motions, with special reference to motions 
determined by means of the spectrograph, by Wil- 
liam Wallace Campbell, LL.D., $4. net. (Yale 
University Press.) 

The Physics and Chemistry of Colloids, by E. Hats- 
chek.—Principles of Biology, including brief out- 
lines for laboratory work, by J. Il. Hamaker.— 
Liquid Air, Oxygen, Nitrogen, by George Claude, 
trans. from the French by H. E. P. Cottrell.—Clin- 
ical Pathology, by P. N. Panton, illus. in color, etc. 
—Prisms, their use and equivalents, by James 
Thorington, A.M., illus. in color, ete.—Commercial 
Organic Analysis, by Alfred H. Allen, fourth edi- 
tion, edited by Henry Leffmann, M.D., W. A. Davis, 
B.Se., and Samuel 8. Sadtler, S.B., Vol. VII. (P. 
Blakiston’s Son & Co.) 

Aristarchus of Samos, a history of Greek astronomy 
to Aristarchus, by Sir Thomas Heath, K.C.B.— 
Vertebrate Embryology, by J. W. Jenkinson.—The 
Algebra of Quantics, by E. B. Elliott, second edi- 
tion. (Oxford University Press.) 

Industrial and Manufacturing Chemistry, by Geoffrey 
Martin, Ph.D., illus., $6. net—Motor Car Prin- 
ciples, by Roger B. Whitman, revised edition, illus., 
$1.50 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

The Childhood of Animals, by P. Chalmers Mitchell, 
illus. in color, ete., $2.50 net. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 
Dyes and Dyeing, by Charles E. Pellew, illus. in color, 

$2. net. (McBride, Nast & Co.) 

The Bodley Head Natural History, by E. D. Cuming, 
6 vois., illus., 75 cts. net. (John Lane Co.) 


Nature AnD Ovut-Door Lire. 

Stowe Notes, by Edward Martin Taber, illus. by the 
author, $3.50 net.—Field Days in California, by 
Bradford Torrey, illus., $1.50 net.—In Beaver 
World, by Enos A. Mills, illus., $1.75 net. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.) 

An Illustrated Flora of the Northern United States, 
Canada and the British Possessions, by Nathaniel 
Lord Britton, Ph.D., and Addison Brown, revised 
edition, illus., $13.50 net.—Gardens for Small 
Country Houses, by Gertrude Jekyll and Laurence 
Weaver, illus., $5. net.—The Art and Craft of 
Garden Making, by Thomas H. Mawson, fourth 
edition, revised, illus. in color, etc., $20. net.— 
Our Vanishing Wild Life, its extermination and 
preservation, by William T. Hornaday, illus., $1.50 
net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Wild Animals of the Yellowstone, by Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton, illus., $1.50 net.—The Book of Useful 
Plants, by Julia Ellen Rogers, illus., $1.10 net.— 
The American Flower Garden, by Neltje Blanchan, 





cheaper edition, illus., $1.50 net. 
Page & Co.) 

The Life of the Spider, by J. H. Fabre, with an appre- 
ciation by Maurice Maeterlinck, trans. from the 
French by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, $1.50 net. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Color Key to North American Birds, by Frank M. 
Chapman, revised edition, $2.50 net.—Camping for 
Girls, by Jeanette Marks, $1. net. (D. Appleton & 
Co.) 

Trees in Winter, by Albert F. Blakeslee and Chester 
D. Jarvis, illus., $2. net.—The Feet of the Furtive, 
by Charles G. D. Roberts, illus., $1.30 net. (Mac- 
millan Co.) 

Seeing Nature First, by Clarence M. Weed, illus., 
$2. net.—Hand-book of Wild Flowers and Fruits, 
by George Lincoln Walton, M.D., illus., $2. net. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

The Complete Gardener, by H. H. Thomas, illus., 
$3.50 net.—Trees and How They Grow, by G. 
Clarke Nuttall and H. Essenhigh Corke, illus., 
$2. net. (Cassell & Co.) 

Hardy Perennials and Herbaceous Borders, by Walter 
P. Wright, illus. in color, ete., $4.80 net.—The Story 
of My Rock Garden, by Reginald A. Malby, illus. 
in color, ete., $1. net.—The Rock Garden, illus. 
in color, 65 cts. net. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 

The Bend in the Road, by Truman A. De Weese, illus., 
$l. net. (Harper & Brothers.) 

Out among the Birds, by Hamilton M. Laing, illus., 
$1.50 net. (Outing Publishing Co.) 

The Violet Book, by D. Allen-Brown, illus. in color, 
$1.25 net. (John Lane Co.) 

Success in Gardening, by Jessie P. Frothingham, 
$1.25 net. (Duffield & Co.) 

In the Bog, by Katherine Sharp, $1.25 net. 
& Kidd Co.) 

Yard and Garden, by Tarkington Baker, revised edi- 
tion, illus., $1.50 net. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


ArtT.—ARCHITECTURE.—Music. 

The Childhood of Art, or The Ascent of Man, by H. G. 
Spearing, illus. in color, etc., $6. net.—The Tech- 
nique of Painting, by Charles Moreau Vauthier, 
with Preface by Etienne Dinet, illus. in color, etc., 
$3.50 net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Towards the New Theatre, by E. Gordon Craig, illus. 
in color, $6. net.—The Masters of Past Time, by 
Eugene Fromentin, trans. by Andrew Boyle, illus. 
in color, ete., $2.50 net.—Photography in Colours, 
by George Lindsay Johnson, M.D., illus. in color, 
ete., $1.25 net.—English Church Needlework, by 
Maud R. Hall, new edition, $4. net. (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.) 

French Artists of Our Day, new vol.: Gustave Cour- 
bet, with biographical and critical study by Leonce 
Benedite and notes by J. Laran and Ph. Gaston- 
Dreyfus, illus., $1. net.—Voice Production, in sing- 
ing and ae based on scientific principles, by 
Wesley Mills, M.D., fourth edition, illus. in color, 
etc., $2. net.—The Epic of Sounds, an interpreta- 
tion of Wagner’s Nibelungen Ring, by Freda Win- 
worth, second edition, $1. net. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co.) 

The Conception of Art, by Henry R. Poore, illus., $2. 
net.—Composition, by Arthur Dow, revised and en- 
larged edition, illus. in color, etc., $4. net.—The 
Home-Builder’s Handbook, by Samuel Howe, illus., 
75 ets. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

History of Painting in Northern Italy, by J. A. 
Crowe and G. B. Cavaleaselle, new edition edited 
by Tancred Borenius, 3 vols., illus., $18. net.— 
Medieval Art, from the peace of the church to the 
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eve of the Renaissance, 312 to 1350 A. D., by W. R. 
Lethaby, revised edition, $2. net. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 

Miniatures, a series of reproductions in photogra- 
vure of eighty-five miniatures of distinguished per- 
sonages, limited edition, $100. net.—Tapestries, 
their origin, history, and renaissance, by George 
Leland Hunter, large paper edition, illus. in color, 
ete., $12.50 net.—The Van Eycks and Their Art, by 
Maurice Brockwell and W. H. James Weale, illus., 
$4. net.—Modern Etchings, Mezzotints, and Dry- 
Points, special Winter Number of the “Inter- 
national Studio,” illus., $3. net—A Stained Glass 
Tour in Italy, by Charles H. Sherrill, illus., $2.50 
net.—The Studio Year Book of Decorative Art, 
1913, illus. in color, ete., $3. net.—Whistler’s Pas- 
tels and Other Modern Profiles, by A. E. Gallatin, 
new and enlarged edition, $3. net. (John Lane Co.) 

Pictures and Their Painters, by E. V. Lucas, illus.— 
Chamber Music, a treatise for students, by Thomas 
F. Dunhill. (Macmillan Co.) 

The History of Romanesque and Byzantine Archi- 
tecture, by Thomas Graham Jackson. (University 
of Chicago Press.) 

A Handbook of Modern French Sculpture, by D. Cady 
Katon, illus., $2. net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Art of the Wallace Collection, by Henry C. 
Shelley, illus., $2. net. (L. C. Page & Co.) 

Westminster Abbey, by Helen Marshall Pratt, $2.50 
net. (Duffield & Co.) 

Opera Stories, by Filson Young, $1.60 net. 
Holt & Co.) 

Lyric Diction, for singers, actors, and public speakers, 
by Dora Duty Jones, $1.25 net. (Harper & 
Brothers. ) 

National Treasures, new vols.: The National Gal- 
lery, by J. E. Crawford Flitch; The Louvre, by 
KE. E. Richards, each illus., per volume, 75 cts. net. 
(Small, Maynard & Co.) 

Reclaiming the Old House, by Charles Edward 
Hooper, illus., $2. net.—The Dutch Colonial House, 
by Aymar Embury, IL., illus., $2. net. (McBride, 
Nast & Co.) 

A B C of Continental Pottery, a companion volume 
to “A B C of Collecting Old English Pottery.” 
(George W. Jacobs & Co.) 

The Standard Operas, by George P. Upton, revised 
edition, illus., $1.75 net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 
Masterpieces in Color, new vol.: Fromentin, illus. in 
color, 65 cts. net.—The Craft of the Crochet Hook, 
by Flora Klickmann, 60 cts. net.—Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Art Books, new vol.: Rossetti, illus., 25 cts. 

net. (F. A, Stokes Co.) 


(Henry 


PHILOSOPHY AND PsycHOLoGy. 

The Unconscious, the fundamentals of human person- 
ality, by Morton Prince, LL.D., $1.50 net.—The 
Science of Human Behavior, by Maurice Parmelee, 
$2. net.—The Encyclopedia of the Philosophical 
Sciences, edited by Wilhelm Windelband and Ar- 
nold Ruge, Vol. I1.—The Interpretation of Dreams, 
by Sigmund Freud, LL.D., authorized translation 
of the third German edition, with Introduction, by 
A. A. Brill, M.D. (Macmillan Co.) 

The Psychology of Revolution, by Gustave Le Bon, 
$3.50 net.—An Interpretation of Rudolf Eucken’s 
Philosophy, by W. Tudor Jones, Ph.D., with por- 
trait, $1.50 net.—An Unorthodox Conception of 
Being, a synthetic philosophy of ontology, by Wil- 
liam Ellsworth Hermance, $2.50 net. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

Winds of Doctrine, studies in contemporary opinion, 

by George Santayana, $1.75 net.—The Insanity of 

Genius, and the general inequality of human fac- 


ulty physiologically considered, by J. F. Nesbit, 
with preface by Bernard Hollander, M.D., new 
edition, $1.50 net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Psychology of Laughter, by Boris Sidis, $2. net. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 

A New Philosophy, Henri Bergson, by Edouard Le 
Roy, trans. from the French by Vincent Benson, 
$1.25 net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Some Influences in Modern Philosophic Thought, the 
John Calvin McNair lectures for 1912, fifth series, 
by Arthur T. Hadley, $1. net. (Yale University 
Press.) 

The Letters of Erasmus, by P. 8. Allen, Vol. I11.— 
Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi, edited by R. 
Steele, facsimile IV—De Nugis Curialium, edited 
from the Bodleian MS. by M. R. James. (Oxford 
University Press.) 

The Respective Standpoints of Psychology and Logic, 
by Matilde Castro. (University of Chicago Press.) 

Human Quintessence, by Sigurd Ibsen, $1.50 net. 
(B. W. Huebsch.) 

Psychology and Industrial Efficiency, by Hugo Miin- 
sterberg, $1.50 net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

Contest for the Spiritual Life, by Rudolf Eucken, 
$3.50 net.—The Positive Evolution of Religion, by 
Frederic Harrison, D.C.L., $2. net.—Crown Theo- 
logical Library, new vols.: Protestantism and 
Progress, a historical study of the relation of 
Protestantism to the modern world, by Ernest 
Troeltsch, trans. from the German by W. Mont- 
gomery; Bible Reading in the Early Church, by 
Adolf Harnack, trans. from the German by J. R. 
Wilkinson; each $1.50 net.—Sermons and Ad- 
dresses, by John Bascom, with frontispiece, $1.50 
net.—Things Learned by Living, by John Bascom, 
$1.50 net.—Papers of the American Society of 
Church History, edited by Samuel Macauley Jack- 
son, second series, Vol. L., $2. net. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 

The Problem of Christianity, by Josiah Royce, 2 
vols., each $1 net.—Social Idealism and the 
Changing Theology, by Gerald Birney Smith, $1.25 
net.—Bible for Home and School, new vol., Judges, 
= by E. L. Curtis, 75 cts. net. (Macmillan 

0.) 

The Modern Call of Missions, by James S. Dennis, 
$1.50 net.—The Sermon, its construction and deliv- 
ery, by David James Burrell, D.D., $1.50 net.-—The 
Teaching of Christ, by G. Campbell Morgan, D.D., 
$1.50 net.—The Struggle for Christian Truth in 
Italy, by Giovanni Luzzi, D.D., $1.50 net.—The 
Silences of Jesus and St. Paul’s Hymn to Love, by 
Perey C. Ainsworth, $1.25 net.—The Gates of 
Dawn, devotional readings for a year, by W. L. 
Watkinson, D.D., with a short series of prayers 
by Lauchlan Maclean Watt, M.A., $1.25 net.— 
Evangelistic Sermons, by B. H. Carroll, D.D., com- 
piled by J. B. Cranfill, LL. D., $1. net.—Baptists 
and their Doctrines, sermons on distinctive Baptist 
principles, by B. H. Carroll, D.D., compiled by J. B. 
Cranfill, LL.D., $1. net.—Sunday Reflections for 
the Church Year, by Anna Austen McCulloh, $1. 
net.—Religious Unrest and Its Remedy, by James 
A. Anderson, 75 cts. net.—Romans and Galatians, 
by W. Douglas Mackenzie, D.D., completing the 
Westminster New Testament Series, per volume, 
75 ets. net, per complete set of 10 vols., $7.50 net.— 
A Rainbow in the Rain, being the journal of Mar- 
garet Watson, a sojourner in England, and the let- 
ters of Chu Shien Yu, a Chinese School Boy, edited 
by Jean Carter Cochran, 50 cts. net.—International 
Leaders’ Library, new vols.: The Law of the 





Offerings, by Andrew Jukes; A Harmony of the 
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Gospels; The Inner Chamber of the Inner Life, by 
Andrew Murray; Old Testament Types and Teach- 
ings, by Hannah Whitall Smith; Memorable 
Places among the Holy Hills, by Robert L. Stewart, 
D.D.; Leavening the Nation, the story of American 
Home Missions, by Joseph B. Clark, D.D., revised 
edition, each 50 cts. net.—An Atlas of the Life of 
Christ, by John F. Starling, 40 cts. net.—The 
Working Church, by Charles F. Thwing, revised 
edition, 60 cts. net.—Across the Dead Line of 
Amusements, by Henry W. Stough, 35 cts. net.— 
The Fisherman, tackle and bait, by Weston Bruner, 
20 cts. net. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

Christianity and Reunion, by W. Sanday.—The Chris- 
tian Platonists of Alexandria, by Charles Rigg, new 
edition, revised by F. E. Brightman.—The Old 
Testament Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, trans., 
with introductions and commentary, under the 
general editorship of R. H. Charles, 2 vols—The 
Editio Major of the Vulgate New Testament, ed- 
ited by the late Bishop Wordsworth and H. J. 
White, new part: Epistle to the Romans.—Notes 
on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, by 
S. R. Driver, second edition. (Oxford University 
Press. ) 

What Is the Truth about Jesus Christ? problems of 
Christology, by Friedrich Loofs, $1.25 net.—The 
Life and Teaching of Jesus, by Charles F. Kent, 
Ph.D., $1.25 net.—The Fundamental Christian 
Faith, by Charles A. Briggs, D.D., $1.50 net. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Four Stages of Greek Religion, by Sir Gilbert 
Murray, $1.50 net. (Cclumbia University Press.) 

The Spiritual Interpretation of Nature, by James Y. 
Simpson, D Sc., $1.50 net. —Wesley’ s World Parish, 
a sketch of the hundred years’ work of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Missionary Society, by George G. 
Findlay, D.D., and Mary Grace Findlay, M.Sc., with 
frontis iece $1. net.—The Elements a Child Study 
and Religious apm 4) by William Walter Smith, 
M.D., $1. net. (George H. Doran Co.) 

The Vatican, centre of the ae of the Catho- 
lic world, by Edmond Canon Hugues de Ragnau and 
Gaston Jollivet, with portrait, $5. net.—French 
Prophets of Yesterday, a study of religious thought 
under the Second Empire, by Albert Leon Guérard, 
$4. net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Historical and Linguistic Studies in Literature Re- 
lated to the New Testament, new vols.: 
graphical Study of the Legal and Governmental 
Terms Common to the Macedonian Greek Inscrip- 
tions and the New Testament; Christology of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews; paper.—The Proceedings of 
the Baptist Congress, 1912, paper. (University of 
Chicago Press.) 

Freedom and Authority in Religion, by E. Y. Mullins, 
D.D., $1.50 net.—The Bible M for Modern 
Manhood, by Craig 8. Thomas, 75 cts. net.—Ele- 
ments of Spirituality, by G. H. Ferris, D.D., 50 
cts. net.—True Wealth, by J. Sherman Wallace, 50 
ets. net. (American Baptist Publication Society.) 

The Reasonableness of the Religion of Jesus, by Wil- 
liam §8. Rainsford, D.D., $1.25 net. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 

Practical Theology, by E. C. Jenkins.—The Sunday 
School and the "Teens, by John L, Alexander, $1.— 
The Bible and the Spade, by Edgar J. Banks, he — 
The City Church and Its Social Mission, by A 
Trawick.—Stories of Camp Experiences, by G. W. 
Hinckley. (Association Press.) 

— Together, essays by friends in council on the 
regulative ideas of religious thought, edited by 
James Morris Whiton, Ph.D., $1.50 net. 


(Sturgis 
& Walton Co.) 





Devotional Life of the Sunday School Teacher, by 
J. R. Miller, D.D., 50 cts. net.—Inside Views of 
Mission Life, by Annie L. A. Baird, 35 cts. net.— 
Coming to the Communion, by Charles R. Erdman, 
D.D., 15 cts. net. (Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation. ) 

The Significance of Ancient Religions in Relation to 
Human Evolution and Brain Development, by E. 
Noel Reichardt, M.D., $3.50 net.—Christianity and 
Commerce, a study in Western expansion, by Frank 
Ilsley Paradise, $1. net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Prayers, Ancient and Modern, by William Angus 
Knight, $1.25 net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Sermon Notes, by Cardinal Newman. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 

The Green Bough, by Mary Austin, decorated, 50 cts. 
net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Smith and the Church, by Harry H. Beattys, with 
Introduction by Meredith Nicholson, 60 cts. net. . 
(F. A, Stokes Co.) 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE. 

Mind and Health, by E. E. Weaver, with introduction 
by G. Stanley Hall, $2. net.—Malaria, cause and 
control, by William B. Herms, illus., $1.25 net. 
(Maemillan Co.) 

The Reduction of Domestic Flies, by Edward H. Ross, 
illus., $1.50 net.—When to Send for the Doctor and 
What to Do before He Comes, by F. E. Lippert and 
Arthur Holmes, illus., $1.25 net.—Private Duty 
Nursing, by Katherine De Witt, R.N., $1. net. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Common Diseases, by Woods Hutchinson, M.D., $1.50 
net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

A History of Nursing, from the earliest times to the 
present day, with special reference to the work of 
the past thirty years, edited and in part written 
by Lavinia L. Dock, R.N., Vols. III. and IV., $5. 
net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Manual for Heart Patients, gospels of do’s and dont’s 
for those suffering from heart, blood-vessel, or kid- 
ney diseases, by J. H. Honan, $1.20 net.—The 
Three Gifts of Life, a girl’s responsibility for race 
progress, by Nellie M. Smith, A.M., 60 cts. net. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Health and the School, by Frances Willeston Burks 
and Jesse D. Burks, $1.50 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Flavor in Food, a gastronomic guide to health and 
good living, by Henry T. Finck, illus., $2. net. 
(Century Co.) 

The Mother and the Child, by Norman Barnesby, 
M.D., $1. net. (Mitchell Kennerley.) 


\EpucatTion. 
Problems of Educational Readjustment, by David 
Snedden.—The Kindergarten, by Susan Blow, Patty 
Hill, and Elizabeth Harrison, with introduction by 
Annie Laws.—The American Child, by Elizabeth 
McCracken, $1.25 net.—The Diary of a Free Kin- 
dergarten, by Lileen Hardy, with Introduction by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, illus., $1. net.—Vocations 
for Girls, by Mary A. Laselle and Katherine E. 
Wiley, with Introduction by Meyer Bloomfield, 85 
ets. net.—The Second Book of Stories for the 
Story-Teller, by Fannie E. Coe.—Riverside Educa- 
tional Monographs, new vols.: The Teacher’s 
Health, a study on the hygiene of an occupation, 
by Lewis W. Terman; The Teaching of History, by 
Ernest C. Hartwell; New Ideals in Rural Schools, 
by George Herbert Betts, Ph.D. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.) 
Educational Administration, quantitative studies, by 
E. L, Thorndike and George D. Strayer.—History 
of Education in Modern Times, by Frank P. Graves. 
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Training the Boy, by William A. McKeever, illus., 
$1.50 net.—The Brief Course Series, edited by 
Paul Monroe, first vols.; School Hygiene, by 
Fletcher B. Dressler; The Arts in the School, by 
C. A. MeMurray, Ph.D., and George W. Eggers; 
Moral Instruction in Schools, by E. Hershey 
Sneath and George Hodges; The Way to the Heart 

of the Pupil, by Hermann Weimer, trans. by J. 

Remsen Bishop, Ph.D., and Adolph Neiderpruem, 

with special author’s preface; Principles and 

Methods of the Teaching of Geography, by Fred- 
erick L. Holtz; Posture of School Children, by 
Jessie H. Bancroft; Materials and Methods in High 
School Agriculture, by William Granville Hummel 
and Bertha Royce Hummel. (Macmillan Co.) 

Pedagogical Anthropology, by Maria Montessori, 
trans. by Frederic Taber Cooper, illus., $3.50 net.— 
A Guide to the Montessori Method, by Ellen Yale 
Stevens, illus., $1. net. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 

The High School, whence and whither, a study in 
origin and tendencies, by Frank Webster Smith, 
Ph.D., part L, $1.50 net.—The Education of To- 
Morrow, the adaptation of school curricula to an 
economic democracy, by Arland D. Weeks, M.A., 
with Introduction by M. V. O’Shea, $1.25 net.— 
A Reader of Scientific and Technological Spanish, 
with vocabulary and notes, by C. DeW. Willcox, 
$1.40 net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

The Social Meaning of Education, by Irving King, 
Ph.D., $1.50 net. (D. Appleton & Go.) 

School-Feeding, its history and practice at home and 
abroad, by Louise Stevens Bryant, $1.50 net.—Your 
Child To-day and To-morrow, by Sidonie Matzner 
Gruenberg, $1.25 net.—Gardening for Schools with 
Home Practice, by Kary C. Davis, illus., 90 cts. 
net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

The Country School, by Homer H. Seerley, $1. net. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. ) 

Twelfth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part I., The Supervision of 
City Schools; Part Il., The Supervision of Rural 
Schools; each 75 cts. net.—School Review Mono- 
graph No. III., Reports of Investigations by mem- 
bers of the Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion, paper, 50 cts. net. (University of Chicago 
Press. ) 

The Education of the Women of India, by Minna G. 
Cowan, illus., $1.25 net. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

The Eurythmics of Jacques-Dalcroze, with introduc- 
tory chapter by M. E. Sadler, LL.D., illus., 75 cts. 
net. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 


Booxs ror ScHoon AnD COLLEGE. 

English Drama of the Restoration and Eighteenth 
Century, by George Henry Nettleton.—Studies in 
Literature, by Frederick M. Tisdel, Ph.D.—Hand- 
book of Exposition, by R. A. Jelliffe—English Com- 
position, by Henry 8. Canby and John B. Opdycke. 
—Oral Composition, by Cornelia C. Ward.—Every- 
day English, by Franklin T. Baker and — H. 
Thorndike, Vol. Il.—Commercial Correspondence 
and Postal Information, by Carl Lewis Altmaier.— 
General Chemistry, theoretical and applied, by J. 
C. Blake.—Elementary Household Chemistry, by J. 
F. Snell.—Industrial Chemistry for Engineering 
Students, by H. K. Benson.—Manual of Qualitative 
Analysis, by Wilbur F. Hoyt.—Definitions in 
Physics, by K. E. Guthe.—Elementary Principles of 
Electricity and Magnetism, by R. H. Hough and 
W. M. Boehm.—Practical Physics for Secondary 
Schools, by N. Henry Black and Harvey Nathan- 
iel Davis.—Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 
by A. M. Kenyon, Lewis Ingold, and E. R. Hedrick.— 
Plane and Solid Geometry, by Walter Burton Ford, 
Charles Ammerman, and E. R. Hedrick.—Geometry, 





by Arthur Schultze, Ph.D., and F. L. Sevenoak, 
M.D., revised edition.—Business Arithmetic for Sec- 
ondary Schools, by Ernest L. Thurston—The Pu- 
il’s Arithmetic Series, by James C. Byrnes, Julia 
ichman, and John S. Roberts, 5 vols.—Text-Book 
on Paleontology, by Karl A. von Zittel, Vol. L., 
trans. by Charles R. Eastman, Ph.D., revised edi- 
tion—A Laboratory Manual for Physical and 
Commercial Geography, by Ralph 8S. Tarr and O. D. 
von Engeln.—Guide for Laboratory Geography 
Teaching, by O. D. von Engeln.—The Continents 
and Their People, by James Franklin Chamberlain 
and Arthur Henry Chamberlain, Vol. LII., Asia.— 
Elementary Biology, by James Edward Peabody, 
A.M., and Arthur Ellsworth Hunt, Ph.B.—Intro- 
duction to Biology, by Maurice A. Bigelow and 
Anna N. Bigelow.—The Rural Botany, by Liberty 
Hyde Bailey, revised edition—Animal Husbandry, 
by Merritt W. Harper——Human Behavior, a first 
book in psychol for teachers, by S. S. Colvin 
and W. C. Bagley.—Industrial History of the 
United States, by Joseph Roswell Hawley Moore.— 
Textbook of Household Arts, by Helen Kinne and 
Anna M. Cooley.—A Song Garland, a book of songs 
for use in girls’ schools, by J. S. Joannes.—The 
Golden Rule Series, by E. Hershey Sneath, LL.D., 
George Hodges, D.D., and Edward Lawrence Ste- 
vens, Ph.D., new vols.: The Golden Key Book, 
sixth grade; The Golden Word Book, seventh grade ; 
The Golden Deed Book, eighth grade.—Everychild’s 
Series, new vols.: Folklore and Fairy Stories; 
Stories of the Industries ; Geographic Stories ; Orig- 
inal Stories Relating to Child Life—Standard and 
Classical Literature, new vol.: Buccaneers and 
Pirates of Our Coast, by Frank R. Stockton, 
abridged and revised edition. (Macmillan Co.) 


Preparing for Citizenship, an elementary textbook in 
civics, by William Backus Guitteau, Ph.D., illus.— 
Representative Cities of the United States, a geo- 
== reader, by Caroline W. Hotchkiss.—Se- 
ected Stories from the Arabian Nights, edited by 
Samuel Eliot, illus., 50 cts. net.—The Riverside 
Readers, edited by James H. Van Sickle, Wilhel- 
mina Seegmiller, and Frances Jenkins, first vols.: 
Primer, 30 cts. net; First Reader, 35 ets. net; Sec- 
ond Reader, 40 cts. net; Third Reader, 50 cts. net; 
Fourth Reader,55 cts. net; Fifth Reader, 55 cts. net ; 
Sixth Reader, 55 cts. net; each illus. in color, ete.— 
Word Mastery,a course in phonics for the first three 
grades, by Florence Akin, illus., 25 cts. net—River- 
side Literature Series, new vols.: The Teaching of 
English Classics in the Grammar Grades, by Eugene 
Clarence Warriner; Selected Lyrics from Words- 
worth, Keats, and Shelley, edited by Charles Swain 
Thomas; Selected Lyrics from Dryden, Collins, 
Gray, Cowper, and Burns, edited by Charles Swain 
Thomas; Two Speeches on Copyright by Lord Mac- 
aulay, and an address at Cooper Union by Abra- 
ham Lincoln, edited by Edwin L. Miller, A.M.; 
Southern Poems, edited by Charles W. Kent; Col- 
lege Life, by LeBaron Russell Briggs; each, paper 
15 ets. net, cloth 25 cts. net. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.) 

History as Past Ethics, by Philip Van Ness Myers.— 
Selected Readings in English History, by Harriet 
E. Tuell and Roy W. Hatch.—American Literature, 
by William J. Long.—The Mathematical Theory of 
Heat Conduction, with engineering and geological 
applications, by L. R. Ingersoll and O. J. Zobel.— 
Agronomy, practical gardening for high schools, 
by Wiilard N. Clute, $1.—Swedish Song Games, by 
Valborg Kastman and Greta Kohler. (Ginn & Co.) 

Illustrative Examples of English Composition, by 
James W. Linn, $1..—The Wealth of the World’s 
Waste Places and Oceania, a geographical reader, 
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by J. C. Gilson—American Readers, books seven 
and eight, by Myron T. Pritchard.—Beginners’ 
French, by Max Walter and Anna Woods Ballard. 
—First German Reader, by Max Walter and Carl 
A. Krause. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


AGRICULTURE, 

The Farmer of To-morrow, by F. I. Anderson, $1.50 
net.—Rural Science Series, ed. by L. H. Bailey, 
new vols.; Sheep Farming, by John A. Craig and 
F. R. Marshall; Co-operation in Agriculture, by 
G. Harold Powell; Farm Forestry, by E. G. Chey- 
ney; Forage Crops for the South, by S. M. Tracy; 
Fruit Insects, by M. V. Slingerland and C. R. 
Crosby; Principles of Fruit ey by L. H. 
Bailey, new edition; Milk and Its Products, by 
Henry H. Wing, revised edition; each illus., per 
volume, $1.50 net.—Rural Textbook Series, edited 
by L. H. Bailey, new vols.: Farm Management, by 
G. F. Warren; Manures and Fertilizers, by H. J. 
Wheeler, Ph.D.; Corn Crops, by E. G. Montgomery ; 
Animal Husbandry, by Merritt W. Harper; each 
illus. (Macmillan Co.) 

Modern Farm Buildings, by Alfred Hopkins, illus., 
$3. net.—Old-Fashioned Gardening, by Grace Tabor, 
illus., $2. net.—Practical Tree Repair, by Elbert 
Peets, illus., $1.20 net.—Flower Gardening, by H. S. 
Adams, illus., $1.20 net.—Lilies, by H. 8S. Adams, 
illus., $1 net——The Book of Annuals, by Henry 
H. Saylor, illus., $1. net.—The Home Poultry Book, 
by E. I. Farrington, illus., $1. net.—The Book of 
Perennials, by Henry H. Saylor, illus., $1. net. 
(McBride, Nast & Co.) 

Lippincott’s Farm Manuals, edited by Kary C. Davis, 
new vols.: Profitable Horse Husbandry, by Carl 
W. Gay; Productive Swine Husbandry, by G. E. 
Day; Productive Poultry Husbandry, by Harry A. 
Lewis, B.S.; each illus. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

The Business of Farming, by William C. Smith, illus., 
$2. net. (Stewart & Kidd Co.) 

The Sheep and Its Cousins, by R. Lydekker, illus., 
$3.50 net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

American Irrigation Farming, by W. H. Olin, illus., 
$1.50 net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

The New Gardening, by Walter P. Wright, illus. in 
color, ete., $2. net.—Modern Strawberry Growing, 
by Albert E. Wilkinson, illus., $1.10 net. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) 

The Farmer’s Practical Library, edited by Ernest 
Ingersoll, new vols.: The Satisfaction of Country 
Life, by James W. Robertson; The Farm Mechanic; 
Farm Management; each illus., $1. net. (Sturgis 
& Walton Co.) 

Garden Farming, by Lee Cleveland Corbett. (Ginn 
& Co.) 

Books or REFERENCE. 

The American Year Book for 1912, a record of events 
and progress, by Francis K. Wickware, $3.50 net. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 

The Dictionary of National Biography, edited by Sir 
Sidney Lee, second supplement in three volumes, 
each $4.25 net.—Historical Fiction, by Ernest A. 
Baker, Litt.D.—Guide to the Best Fiction in Eng- 
lish, by Ernest A. Baker, Litt.D., enlarged edition. 
(Maemillan Co.) 

The Cyclopedia of Social Usage, by Helen L. Roberts, 
$3. net.—Synonyms, Antonyms, and Associated 
Words, a manual of reference, by Louis A. Flem- 
ming, $1.50 net.—Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, 
Knightage, etc., 1913, edited by Ashworth P. Burke, 
seventy-fifth edition, complete to the end of 1912, 
$12, net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

A Welsh Grammar, by J. Morris Jones, Part I. 


(Ox- 
ford University Press.) 





The China Year Book for 1913, issued by H. T. 
Montague Bell and H. G. W. Woodhead, $3.50 net. 
—The Everyman Encyclopedia, edited by Andrew 
Boyle, 12 vols., illus., per volume, cloth 35 cts. 
net, leather 70 cts. net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The American Statesman’s Year Book, edited by J. 
Walker McSpadden, $4. net. (McBride, Nast & 
Co.) 

Webster’s New Standard Dictionary, de luxe thin- 
paper presentation edition, $3.50. (Laird & Lee.) 

Catalogue of Early Printed Books, given to Yale Uni- 
versity Library in 1894, compiled by William Lor- 
ing Andrews, M.A., $1.50 net. (Yale University 
Press. ) 


New Epitrons or STANDARD LITERATURE. 

The Variorum Shakespeare, new vol.: Julius Cesar, 
edited by Horace Howard Furness, Jr., $4. net. 
(J. B. Lippineott Co.) 

Oxford Editions of Standard Authors, new vols.: 
Newman’s Apologia pro vita sua, with Introduc- 
tion by Wilfrid Ward; Lytton’s The Last of the 
Barons.—World’s Classics, new vols.: George EI- 
iot’s Romola and Felix Holt, with Introduction by 
Viola Meynell; Galt’s The Entail, with Introduction 
by John Ayscough.—Oxford Library of Prose and 
Poetry, new vol.: Wordsworth, Poems of 1807, 
exact reprint—The Works of Aristotle translated 
into English, Vol. VI., Opuscula, by L. Dowdall, 
E. 8S. Forster, H. H. Joachim, and T. Loveday.— 
Oxford Library of Translations, new vol.: Select 
Essays of Plutarch, by T. G. Tucker. (Oxford 
University Press.) 

The Idiot, by Fyodor Dostoevsky, trans. from the 
Russian by Constance Garnett, $1.50 net.—The 
Tudor Shakespeare, edited by William Allen Neilson 
and Ashley H. Thorndike, new vols.: The Tempest; 
Henry VI., Parts II. and III.; Merry Wives of 
Windsor; Titus Andronicus; Hamlet; The Sonnets ; 
Antony and Cleopatra; Cymbeline; Julius Cesar ; 
Pericles; each illus., per volume, cloth 25 cts. net, 
leather 55 cts. net. (Macmillan Co.) 

Works of Anatole France, new vols.: The Gods Are 
Athirst, trans. by Alfred Allinson, $1.75 net; The 
Aspirations of Jean Servien, trans. by Alfred Allin- 
son; My Friend’s Book, trans. by James L. May; 
The Opinions of Jerome Coignard, trans. by Mrs. 
Wilfrid Jackson; On Life and Letters, second 
series; per volume, $1.75 net. (John Lane Co.) 

Montaigne’s Essays, selected and edited by Adolphe 
Cohn, LL.B., $1.50 net.—Rabelais’ Gargantua and 
Pantagruel, trans. by Sir Thomas Urquhart, edited 
by Curtis Hidden Page, $1.50 net.—Moliére’s The 
Miser and The Misanthrope, trans. by Curtis Hid- 
den Page, each $1. net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Golden Asse of Apuleius, trans. by William Ad- 
lington, with Introduction by Thomas Seccombe, 
$4. net. (Mitchell Kennerley.) 

The Confession of a Fool, by August Strindberg, 
trans. from the Swedish by Ellie Schleussner, $1.35 
net. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 


GAMES AND SPoRTs. 

On the Court and Off, a book about tennis, by An- 
thony F. Wilding, illus., $1.50 net. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) 

Yacht Cruising, by Claude Worth, illus., $2.50 net.— 
The Art of Golf, by Joshua Taylor, illus., $1.25 
net. (Outing Publishing Co.) 

Practical Sailing and Motor Boating, by E. Kendrick, 
illus., $1.50 net.—Golf for the Beginner, by Henry 
Hughes, illus., 60 cts. net. (McBride, Nast & Co.) 

Auction of To-day, by Milton C. Work, $1.25 net. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
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The Art of Entertaining for All Occasions, by “Mme. 
Merri,” $l. net. (F. G. Browne & Co.) 

How to Play Baseball, by the greatest baseball play- 
ers, illus., $1. net. (Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) 

Auction Pinnochle, by A. P. George, $1.25 net. 
(Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

Scientific Auction Bridge, by E. V. Shepard, $1. net. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 

Royal Auction Bridge Up-to-Date, by H. P. Clark, 
illus., 60 cts. net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Fine Points of Auction Bridge, by Florence L. 
Irwin, second edition, revised, $1.25 net. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

Cooncan, a card game also known as “Rum,” by R. F. 
Foster. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 

Coon Can, by W. Dalton, 40 cts. net. 
cott Co.) 


(J. B. Lippin- 


Books ror THE YOuNG. 

The Sunbridge Girls at Six Star Ranch, by Eleanor 
Stuart, illus., $1.50.—Alma’s Sophomore Year, by 
Louise M. Breitenbach, illus., $1.50.—Pussy Black- 
Face, by Marshall Saunders, illus., $1.50.—Our Lit- 
tle Cousin Series, new vols.: Our Little Roman 
Cousin of Long Ago, being the story of Marcus, a 
boy of Rome, by Julia Darrow Cowles; Our Little 
Bulgarian Cousin, by Clara Vostrovsky Winlow; 
each illus., 60 cts. net. (L. C. Page & Co.) 

The Patchwork Girl of Oz, by L. Frank Baum, 
illus. in color, $1.25.—The Animal Rainy Day Scrap 
Book, by E. L. Shuman, $1.25.—The Airship Boys 
as Detectives, or Secret Service in Cloudland, by H. 
L. Sayler, 75 cts. net—Annie Laurie and Azalea, 
by Elia W. Peattie, illus., 75 cts. net.—The Boy 
Scouts of the Air on Flathead Mountain, by Gor- 
don Stuart, 60 cts.—The Rogue Elephant, by Elliott 
Whitney, 60 cts.—On the Edge of the Arctic, or 
An Aeroplane in Snowland, by Ashton Lamar, 60 
ets.—Aunt Jane’s Nieces on the Ranch, by Edith 
Van Dyne, 60 cts.—The Little Wizard Series, by 
L. Frank Baum, six titles, illus. in color, each 15 
ets. (Reilly & Britton Co.) 

St. Dunstan Boy Scouts, by Warren L. Eldred, illus.. 
$1.50.—Dave Porter and the Runaways, or Last 
Days at Oak Hall, by Edward Stratemeyer, illus., 
$1.25.—The Silver Island of the Chippewa, by D. 
Lange, illus., $1. net.—The Red House Children at 
Grafton, by Amanda M. Douglas, illus., $1. net.—A 
Story Garden for Little Children, by Maud Lindsay, 
illus., $1. net.—When I Was a Boy in Greece, by 
George Demetrios, illus., 60 cts. net.—Prue’s Jolly 
Winter, by Amy Brooks, illus., $1.—Little Prudy 
Flyaway Series, by Sophie May, new ye edi- 
tion, 6 vols., illus., 50 cts—Lady Gay Series, by 
Mrs. George Archibald, new popular edition, 5 vols., 
illus., 50 cts. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.) 

The Junior Trophy, by Ralph Henry Barbour, illus. in 
color, $1.25 net.—The Texan Scouts, Joseph A. 
Altsheler, illus. in color, $1.25 net. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) 

Little Mamselle of the Wilderness, a story of La Salle 
and his pioneers, by Augusta Huiell Seaman, illus., 
$1.25 net—Glooscap, the Great Chief, and other 
legends of the Micmac Indians, retold by Emelyn 
Newcomb Partridge, illus., $1.25 net.—Tad Sheldon, 
Boy Scout, stories of his patrol, by John Fleming 
Wilson, first series, illus., i net. (Sturgis & Wal- 
ton Co.) 

The Story of Francis Horatio and His Three Com- 
nions, by Hillel Samson, illus., $1.50 net.—A 
atechism of Life, by Alice Mary Buckton, 50 cts. 

net.—The Story of David Livingston, by Vautier 
Golding, revised and enlarged edition, 50 cts. net. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 





Noted Pennsylvanians, by Walter Lefferts, illus., 60 
cts. net.—The Princess and the Goblin, by George 
Macdonald, simplified by Elizabeth Lewis, illus., 50 
cts. net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Morgan’s Yo st Rifleman, by F. H. Costello, illus., 
$1.25 net.—Builders of the Nation, first vols.: 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and McKinley, by 
Eugene Parsons, Edward 8S. Ellis, Edward Thomas 
Roe, and Robert Dickinson Sheppard; each illus., 
per volume, 75 cts., per set, $2.50. (Laird & Lee.) 

Missionary Explorers among the American Indians, 
by Mary Gay Humphreys, illus., $1.50 net. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 

Sinopah, the Indian Boy, by James Willard Schultz, 
illus., $1.10 net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Boys, Girls, and Manners, by Florence Howe Hall, 
$1.35 net. (Dana Estes & Go.) 

Motor-Boating for Boys, by Charles G. Davis, illus., 
50 cts. net. (Harper & Brothers.) 

The Steep Ascent, missionary talks with young peo- 
ple, by Emily E. Entwistle, $1. net.—The Splendid 
Quest, stories of knights on the pilgrim way, $1. 
net.—The Torch Bearer, a camp fire girls’ story, by 
I. T. Thurston, $1. net.—The Spark of Life, the 
story of how living things come into the world, as 
told for girls and boys, 25 cts. net. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co.) 

When Mother Lets Us Series, new vols.: When Mother 
Lets Us Travel in Germany, by Charlotte M. Mar- 
tin, illus., $1. net—When Mother Lets Us Act, by 
Stella G. S. Perry, illus., 75 cts. net. (Moffat, Yard 
& Co.) 

The Windermere Series, new vols.: Gulliver’s Travels ; 
The Wonder Book; Tanglewood Tales; each illus. 
in color, ete., by Milo Winter, $1.20 net; Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales, illus. in color, etc., by Hope Dunlop, 
$1.20 net. (Rand, McNally & Co.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

France from Within, by Claire de Pratz, illus., $3. 
net.—A Farm in Creamland, by Charles Garvice, $3. 
net.—The Clock that Had no Hands, and nineteen 
other essays about advertising, by Herbert Kauf- 
man, $1.25 net.—The Efficient Age, by Herbert 
Kaufman, $1. net.—Welcome to Our City, by Julian 
Street, $1.20 net.—How to Train the Speaking 
Voice, by A. Tait, $1. net—The Case of Oscar Sla- 
ter, by A. Conan Doyle, 50 cts. net. (George H. 
Doran Co.) 

Continental Legal History Series, new vols., Great 
Jurists of the World, from Papinian to Van Ther- 
ing, by various authors, with rtraits, $5. net; 
History of Continental Criminal Procedure, by A. 
Esmein and others, $4.50 net.—Engineers’ Hand- 
book on Patents, by William Macomber, $2.50 net. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 

Home University Library, new vols.: The Victorian 
Age in Literature, by G. K. Chesterton; Napoleon, 
by H. A. L. Fisher; The Origin and Nature of Life, 
by Benjamin Moore; Painters and Painting, by Sir 
Frederick Wedmore; Dr. Johnson and His Circle, 
by John Bailey; The Literature of Germany, by 
J. G. Robertson; Comparative Religions, by J. FE. 
Carpenter; The sy r, by G. B. Dibblee; each 
50 cts. net. (Henry it & Go.) 

Crowds, by Gerald Stanley Lee, $1.35 net.—Advertis- 

ing as a Business Force, by Paul Terry Cherington, 
illus., $2. net.—Pete Crowther, Salesman, by Elmer 
E. Ferris, illus., $1.10 net.—The New Housekeep- 
ing, by Christine Frederick, illus., $1. net. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) 

How to Master the Spoken Word, by Edwin G. Law- 
rence, $1.50 net.—The Cat’s Elegy, by Gelett Bur- 
gess and Burges Johnson, illus., 60 cts. net. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co.) 
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The Truth about the Titanic, by Colonel Archibald 
Gracie, illus., $1.25 net.—How to Make a Cata- 
logue of Rare Books, by Temple Scott, $1.50 net. 
(Mitchell Kennerley.) 

The Love-Seeker, a sentimental handbook, by Maud 
Churton Brady, $1.25 net.—Candy-Making Revolu- 
tionized, confectionery from vegetables, by Mary 
Elizabeth Hall, illus., 75 cts. net. (Sturgis & Wal- 
ton Co.) 

What Is New Thought? by Charles B. Patterson, $1. 
net.—The Progressive Business Man, by Orison 
Swett Marden, $1. net.—The Exceptional Em- 
ployee, by Orison Swett Marden, $1. net. (Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co.) 

Handbook of Municipal Accounting, Metz Handbooks 
of City Business Methods, $2. net.—First Year in 
Bookkeeping and Accounting, by George A. Mac- 
Farland and Irving D. Rossheim, $1.50 net.—Ele- 
ments of Accounting, by Joseph J. Klein, Ph.D., 
$1.50 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Horse, Truck, and Tractor, the coming of cheaper 
power for city and farm, by Herbert N. Casson, 
L. W. Ellis, and Rollin W. Hutchinson, Jr., illus., 
$1.50 net.—Old China and Young America, by Sarah 
Pike Conger, illus., 75 cts. net. (F. G. Browne & 
Co.) 

A Landman’s Log, by Robert W. Neeser, with Intro- 
duction by Charles J. Badger, illus., $2. net. (Yale 
University Press.) 

Lectures on Legal History, and miscellaneous legal 
essays, by James Barr Ames, $3. net. (Harvard 
University Press.) 

Historical Outlines of Roman Law, by William C. 
Morey, Ph.D., $1.75 net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
Root Determinatives in Semitic Speech, a contribu- 
tion to Semitic philology, by Solomon T. H. Hur- 

witz, Ph.D. (Columbia University Press.) 

The Law of a Household, by Eunice Beecher, $2. net. 
—New Lives for Old, by William Carleton, $1.20 
net. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 

Twenty Years of Thrilling Adventures, by Clifton R. 
Wooldridge, 75 cts—The American Sherlock 
Holmes, by Clifton R. Wooldridge, 75 cts.—Cook 
Stoves in Arkansaw, and The Dog with the Needle 
Nose, by Press Woodruff, illus., paper, 25 cts.— 
The Missouri Mule and A Rube’s Alligator Bitters, 
by Thomas §. Kinder, illus., paper, 25 cts. (Laird 
& Lee.) 

Success in Business, by William Ganson Rose, $1.25 
net. (Duffield & Co.) 

My Senior Year, a book for making a record of inter- 
esting college events, decorated, $2. net. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co.) 

Economics of Business, by Norris A. Brisco, Ph.D. 
(Macmillan Co.) 

English Cookery Books to the Year 1850, by A. W. 
Oxford. (Oxford University Press.) 

Harper’s Household Handbook, an easy guide to 
woman’s work, $1. net. (Harper & Brothers.) 

Bringing up the Boy, by Carl Werner, $1. net. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) a 

The Gardener and the Cook, by Lucy H. Yates, illus., 
$1.25 net. (McBride, Nast & Co.) 

True Character Building, by Charlotte Simons, 75 
ets. net. (Dana Estes & Co.) 

Educational Dramatics, by Emma Sheridan Fry, 50 
cts. net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

365 Series, new vol.: 365 Low Cost Dishes. (George 
W. Jacobs & Co.) 

Car Troubles, their symptoms and their cure, by Har- 
old W. Slauson, 25 cts. net. (Harper & Brothers.) 





BOOKS. ALL OUT-OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
no matter on what subject. Write us. ia 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Breuinenam, Exe. 


TYPEWRITING § for Authors, 40c. per 1000 words. Send 50c- 
for Psychic Patterson’s “Diseases —, 
~ $1.20 Henry — Phillips” * Plot of = Short —y 
aoe .00 “Parson Gay’s Three Sermons”; Robert T. Edes, M 
Money back if not ah, a. (AUTHORS: —Have you had 4 
eee privately? If so, I can sell it. Send ny copy.) 
JA LIVERPOOL, 571 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 








SCHOLARSHIP MAN IN SCIENCE 


with experience in university work, thoroughly 
familiar with scientific methods and literature, 
and with knowledge of French, German, Italian 
and Spanish, desires position with publisher of 
scientific literature, or in scientific institution. 
Highest references. M. P., Dia Office. 








The Dramatic Works of 
Gerhart Hauptmann 


Volume I., just published, contains Introduction by the 
Editor, Ludwig Lewisohn, and the following plays: 


THE WEAVERS THE BEAVER COAT 
BEFORE DAWN THE CONFLAGRATION 


Price, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.65. 
B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, 225 Fifth avenue, New York 











The Library School 


OF THE 


New York Public Library 


Entrance examinations June 9, 1913. One 
year course for certificate. Two year course 
for diploma. Send to 


M. W. PLUMMER, 
476 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, 


for descriptive circular. 




















GOOD SERVICE 


We have many satisfied customers in all parts 
of the United States. In addition to our large 
stock of the books of all publishers, we have 
unexcelled facilities for securing promptly 
books not in stock and making shipments 
complete. Give us a trial when the next 
order is ready. In the mean time do not hesi- 
tate to call upon us for any information you 
may wish. We are always at your service. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of all Publishers 


Resi Ne New York City . 
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¥F. M. HOLLY 


Established 1905 
JUST PUBLISHED Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 


‘“The Travel Book of the Season’”’ Circulars sent upon request. 156 Fifth Avenue, New Yorx. 

THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
MY RUSSIAN YEAR |) tuiso-sira ver. terrens or onrricisM. EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 
By Rothay Reynolds DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


28 Illustrations. Net, $2.50. DOROTHY PRI ESTMAN 


UNIFORM WITH ABOVE LITERARY AGENT 
My Italian Year - - - By Richard Bagot 27 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 


My Irish Year - - - - By Padric Colum Helpful — Reliable — Progressive — Efficient 
My Parisian Year- - - By Maude Annesley ASK THE PUBLISHERS or write us for circulars and references. 














JAMES POTT & CO., NEW YORK Short-Story Writing 

















All 

foreign Our Salesmen read extensively and 
know books. RRESPO 
Our facilities for supplying all noone De. Resnweln Det 571, Springfield, Mass. 


in all are unexcelled 

That is wh ill 

pA Fe Fe jay beak FRANCIS EDWARDS 

In sending for a catalogue state what BOOKSELLER 

kind of book interests you. 83a High Street, Marylebone, London, W. 
stock of books on all subjects — Catalogues issued at 

uent inte So of which will be sent free on 


WILLIAM R. NERS CO. | see. Lee oe 


J Sth Ave. at 48th Street, New York City | When in London make a point of calling here. All sections on sight. 


e RARE BOOKS 
Libraries and Art Collections Wocen eupety Gocgntostocndptatepenenst, lates 


in M : inl rints in stock. 
are successfully dispersed through the medium of a pat a gm giv 


AUCTION SALES The Ludwig Rossathal Antiquarian Book-Store 
and Descriptive Catalogues Pounded 1050 CaBies: LupRos, MUNICH 


We possess exceptional facilities for their disposition. 


Correspondence solicited. Equal Out of P rint Books 


attention given small consignments. A t h Lett 
Merwin Sales Company ee First Editions 


watery vetarsnmatlnensentonted Mr. Ernest Dresset NortH desires 
to inform his friends, customers, and 


ONE OF OUR BOOK BARGAINS the book-buying public that he has a 
Send for Bargain Catalogue. large stock of rare second-hand books 


Art Gall ° {FE and autograph letters constantly on 
eries 0 urope hand. He is always ready to buy or 
lerien ofthe Old World, together with Critical Descriptions sell such, and to correspond with 
S00 fall-pege plates in duog ware. St. Botoiph Society. | | librarians, collectors, and booksellers 
Boston. blished price, Express paid, $16.50. di h ial . 

The Galleries described are re Louvre (Paris), The regar ing these speci ties. 

Vatican (Rome), The Venice Academy, The Dresden 


Gatlery. The National Gallery (London), The Pitti 


Palace (Florence), The Berlin Galleries, The Nether- The Book- *s Qua : ad r 
land Galleries, The Vienna Galleries, The Prado ( Ma- k Lover s Quarterly $1 00 e aes 
drid), The Retgian Galleries, The Munich Galleries. 


ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH 
THE H.R. HUNTTING CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | oe an eee aw YORK CITY 
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